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READ ONE Book AND SAVE Four YEARS 


F” some time advertisements have been appearing in various 
periodicals proclaiming the merits of High School Self Taught, 
“the complete four year course (all in one handy volume). Only 
$1.89.” Doubtless many of our readers have been curious to know 
in what degree the book squares with the astonishing claims made 


for it and, like this editor, have indulged curiosity by giving the 
book some scrutiny. It would seem to be within the province of 
“A Journal of Secondary Education” to venture comments on the 
claims of such a book. Copies of both advertisement and book are 
at hand to aid in this appraisal. 

Says the advertisement, “Here is your high school education! 
Here is every subject, every fact, that High School might have given 
you, arranged with crystal-clarity in fascinating readable form, com- 
plete with Study Outline and Self Testing Examinations. Rarely 
before has profitable study been such a delightful pastime. Fill in 
the gaps in your education!’’ Other excerpts from the advertise- 
ment follow. 

You need no longer be held back because you did not finish school! You need 
not stay in a humdrum, boresome job because you lack the background for the 
position just ahead! Here, in a single volume, is all you missed—and more. 
Here is the foundation upon which every education must be built—the essentials 
demanded of every man and woman by modern business, professional and 
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social life Fifteen or twenty minutes a day spent with this amazing vol- 
ume will transform you into a confident personality. Prepare yourself for ad- 
vancement, more money, a fuller life and the respect of your friends by this 
simple means which is sheer pleasure, more fun than bridge or the movies 

Never before has fine English, good grammar, the use of words been more 
briefly, clearly, and usefully presented. Never before have algebra and geom- 
etry been more thrilling, easier to master and more practically applied to every- 
day life. Ancient, medieval and modern history unroll before you in mental 
pictures so vivid you cannot forget them. The story of the United States be- 
comes a personal chronicle with dates as easy to recall as events in your own 
past. The structure of you government appears before you as plainly as a map 
of your home town, with the powers and rights of citizens, police, governors, 
congressmen, and judges all clearly defined. 

French and Spanish are here in conversational form. You begin speaking 
these languages from the first lesson! 

The classics of all times and nations are presented in a guide to increase your 
joy in reading them, and English literature is spread before you like a feast. 
Painting, architecture, sculpture and music are digested and outlined to give 
you a foundation of culture through the story of these arts and the men who 
brought them to perfection. Physics, chemistry, astronomy, geography and the 
science of life—biology—become tools in your hands, tools with which to work 
in building your future. Psychology, the science of thought, and physiology, 
the science of health, complete this four-year High School course, by their in- 
tensely practical applications, making this one of the greatest educational bar- 
gains in all history 


The claims made outdo the famous advertising slogan of the 
chain clothiers who persistently announce, “Walk a flight and save 
ten dollars.”’ The analogy here would be, “‘Read one book and save 
four years.” 

To persons conversant with high schools and the education af- 
forded in them, many of these claims seem, on their face, prepos- 
terous. Examination of the content bears out this expectation, as a 
few illustrations will testify. The “story of the United States” re- 
ferred to in the advertisement is unquestionably “A Short History 
of the United States” (italics ours) as the title of the chapter de- 
voted to it is called. Totally the treatment extends through thirty- 
seven printed pages. Of this small allotment, “The Civil War” re- 
ceives seven pages; “Reconstruction,” two and a half pages; and 
“The World War,” a few lines more than one full page. “An Out- 
line of English Literature” occupies thirty-three pages; “Biology for 
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Beginners” covers thirty-six pages; ‘Physiology Simplified’ extends 
through thirty-five pages; the treatment of “Plane Geometry”’ re- 
quires in this book only forty pages. 

One need go no further than to note the number of pages in a 
single modern textbook in any of these subjects to sense the almost 
incredible presumption in a claim that High School Self Taught is 
the equivalent of a high-school course. A recently published text- 
book in American history lying on the editor’s desk at the moment 
contains 1,054 pages, whereas High School Self Taught, which in- 
cludes twenty courses, contains only 782 pages, not counting pre- 
liminary matter and 16 pages of maps. A late textbook at hand in 
beginning French contains 478 pages; a recently published text- 
book in plane geometry lying before us contains 450 pages. It is 
downright unbelievable that content could be shrunk by as much as 
is indicated in these differences and still have left a major portion 
of the courses represented. If account is taken of resort to reference 
materials to enrich the courses as given in many high schools, the 
contrast is even more striking. 

The effrontery of putting forward High School Self Taught as the 
equivalent of a good four-year high-school course is apparent in at 
least one other respect. The advertisement stresses the goal of 
“knowledge” when it admonishes the prospective buyer, “Brush up 
on your knowledge and bring yourself up-to-date,” and when it 
asserts, ‘Many high school graduates do not know half that is in 
this fascinating volume.” A blurb on the jacket of the book says, 
“Within its covers you will find the information regularly contained 
in twenty complete high school courses ” Correspondingly, 
the emphasis in the content of the book is on information to be 
memorized rather than on understanding and appreciation. This 
emphasis is clearly reflected in the examination questions for the 
different chapters to be found at the end of the book. It is not that 
other goals are never recognized but that imparting information is 
overwhelmingly predominant. 

It is easy, to be sure, to descend to snobbism in commenting un- 
favorably on a means of education that does not call for long years 
of attendance at some school, and one must admit that the extent 
and nature of learning afforded by a book like High School Self 
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Taught would be better than none. The need and the desirability 
of adult education in a democracy are so great as to justify diverse 
standards and types of provisions, some of them perhaps as meager 
as that here considered. Nonetheless, “there ought to be a law,” as 
the saying goes, forbidding advertising that extols a book so far 
beyond its merits. 


ONE MoreE COMMITTAL TO THE SIX-FOUR-FOUR PLAN 


COMMUNICATION from Superintendent R. T. Scobee, of the Jef- 
ferson City (Missouri) school district, yields the information 
that the Board of Education there is committed to the six-four-four 
plan. The schools of this system now include six-year elementary 
schools, a three-grade junior high school, and a senior high school 
and junior college, with the two highest units housed together. 
Grants have recently been approved by the Public Works Adminis- 
tration to permit the completion of a building program late in 1939 
which will permit rehousing on the new plan. Superintendent Sco- 
bee reports that the administrative details of the new arrangement 
have not yet been developed but that work on them is in progress. 
It is his expectation that, owing to the “general setup in Missouri,” 
transition to the new plan must be rather gradual but that ulti- 
mately the organization will be effectively carried out. 

Thus the schools of one state’s capital city join the small yet 
increasing company of systems set up to operate on this new plan 
of organization—a plan indorsed, as stated in the October School 
Review, in The Structure and Administration of Education in American 
Democracy, the recent report of the National Education Associa- 
tion’s Educational Policies Commission. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

HE innovations for this month’s “Here and There” concern the 

secondary schools in six systems in as many states in the East, 
the West, and the Midwest. They involve a National Youth Ad- 
ministration project to supply pictures, supplementation of an ori- 
entation program, a four-year sequence of home-room activities, 
ten-cent dancing parties on Friday nights, a literary magazine in a 
junior high school, and group guidance through dramatization. 
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A National Youth Ad- Many secondary schools have met needs 
ministration project pro- of long standing with help provided 
vides school with pictures through the pupil-aid program of the 

National Youth Administration. One 
of the most ingenious utilizations of this aid to come to our attention 
is that which has been carried on in the high school at Falconer, 
New York, of which Gerald A. Wilber is principal. This school, 
like many others, lacked good pictures. Copies of colored master- 
pieces and historical prints were purchased from a company spe- 
cializing in these materials, and boys receiving aid under the Na- 
tional Youth Administration were set to work to prepare the pic- 
tures for hanging. Principal Wilber’s opinion is that the project, 
through its product of desirable pictures, the pride of workmanship 
of the boys engaged in it, and its “social reactions,” has been a 
“really constructive piece of work.” 

It is in place to mention some of the details of activity on the 
project. The pictures were mounted on beaverboard, which was 
given two coats of shellac, the first for filler and the second to hold 
the print. The pictures were then dried under heavy pressure. Next 
the margins of the pictures were laid out, and frames, some black 
and others gilded, were made in the school shop to fit the prints. 
The pictures were then sprayed with clear lacquer and installed in 
the frames. Later the pictures were well waxed with automobile wax 
and were properly backed and fitted with hooks and wires ready for 
hanging. 


A program of orientation ‘The Lincoln (Nebraska) High School, of 
in a senior high school which H. C. Mardis is principal, recently 

added certain features to its program of 
orientation. The school has been following the practice of having 
prospective pupils from the junior high schools of the city report to 
the high-school building during the semester prior to transfer to the 
senior high school in order that the incoming pupils might become 
acquainted with the physical plant, the persons who were to become 
their home-room counselors, and the faculty advisers. At that time 
they were also welcomed by “representatives of various pupil groups, 
governmental and otherwise.” The supplementation of this pro- 
gram last year included a series of weekly assemblies for new pupils, 


. 
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their home-room counselors, and parents, the assemblies dealing 
with “certain integrating factors” of the school. Sets of slides were 
prepared for use in each of these sessions. The meetings extended 
through twenty-five minutes and were held in addition to the regular 
all-school assemblies. 

One of the sessions was based on scholarship and covered such 
problems as the normal load to be carried; time to be spent daily in 
preparation (in school and out) ; the marking system, which involves 
credit for quality; report of actual distribution of marks in the 
school; types of tests and examinations given; types of reports to 
pupils and parents; scholastic eligibility; and scholastic honors. 
Other assemblies had to do with vocational distributions and trends 
in Lincoln and in the state and the nation, the educational offerings 
of the school, the school’s permanent record form, and attendance 
(with explanations of state laws and local regulations involving 
responsibilities of parents, pupils, and school). 


A home-room program ‘The Central High School of Hopewell 
for each high-school year Township, which is located at Penning- 

ton, New Jersey, and of which Edward 
E. Pickard is principal, is one of a number of secondary schools that 
have worked out a special home-room program for each grade in the 
school. The Freshman home rooms deal with “Hobbies”; the Soph- 
omore home rooms, with “Manners”; the Junior home rooms, with 
“Procedures” (explained as parliamentary procedures); and the 
Senior home rooms, with ‘‘Expression” (explained as public speak- 
ing). Principal Pickard’s one-page bulletin to teachers describes the 
procedures to be followed and indicates the responsibilities of home- 
room teachers and advisers. 


Inexpensive dancing in ‘The Board of Education in Chicago in 
high schools at night October authorized Friday evening danc- 

ing parties in twelve high schools. The 
dances are held in the gymnasiums from half-past eight until mid- 
night, and the admission is ten cents for each person attending. 
Dancing lessons are being given at seven o’clock before each party. 
School officials have emphasized their intention of keeping order; 
only high-school pupils are being admitted; and three teachers re- 
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port at each school, one as manager and two as chaperons. Music is 
being supplied by the Chicago Federation of Musicians, which is 
reported to be co-operating with the board until the school groups 
can support the dances. 


A junior high school The Wydown School, a junior high school 
with a literary magazine in Clayton, Missouri, publishes a literary 

magazine. It is published semiannually 
by the pupils of the school and goes by the name of The Igorroté. 
The issue before us, besides an introduction by James D. Logsdon, 
principal, contains twenty-one pages of materials prepared by pupils 
and is illustrated at several points by halftone engravings. 


Dramaiization in the In the Franklin High School of Seattle, 
field of group guidance Washington, of which S. P. Trathen is 

principal, group guidance has been facili- 
tated by dramatization. The project of dramatization was worked 
out by pupils under the supervision of Miss Aristelle MacDonald, 
director of dramatics of the school. Our report of the project is 
given in part by abstract but mainly by means of excerpts from 
Miss MacDonald’s description. 

The general plan of the project involved use of a tie-up of a 
large assembly performance with a subsequent roll-room discussion, 
a combination which had previously been satisfactorily employed in 
handling matters of conduct and character. In the instance to be 
described, it was arranged that the pupil would have the opportunity 
in his roll-room session following the assembly to make changes in 
his four-year program card or to make out a card for the first time. 
Roll-room teachers were informed of the purpose of the project and 
could make preparation for answering questions that might be 
brought up by pupils in their roll-rooms. 

The basis of the assembly program was a large replica of the card which the 
pupil would be using for his own four-year plan. The dimensions of this large 
card were seven and one-third feet by nine and one-third feet. The dimensions 
of each subject card were five and one-half inches by twenty-four inches. On 
the subject cards were used black letters four inches high and three-fourths of 
an inch thick; these could be seen easily from the back of the auditorium. The 


card was built on a standard which raised it approximately two feet from the 
floor so that the subjects at the bottom could be read without difficulty. 
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In adapting this illustrative unit to the peculiarities of our stage, we stood 
it at an angle on the apron, on the stage right, so that pupils seated in the bal- 
cony on the left-hand side of the auditorium would not be excluded from the 
demonstration. On the apron, on the stage left, we placed the announcer’s 
stand. Both these centers of interest were in front of the working curtain. 

A series of dramatic sketches, to show the effects of careful or careless plan- 
ning for the future, were written around the fields of engineering, nursing, 
stenography, music, and a trade. These were mounted on a small, modified 
stage in the center of the platform on a three-foot elevation. The curtains were 
opened and closed to accommodate a fourteen-foot proscenium. 

The entire performance was plotted in the following manner: (1) an intro- 
ductory explanation by the announcer of our desire to focus the student body’s 
attention on the need for looking toward the future; (2) a short conversation 
between the announcer and a co-ordinating announcer, who used a microphone 
(unseen), representing the voice of the student body in questions which might 
possibly arise in the mind of the onlooker; (3) a dramatic sketch, closing with a 
cross-questioning of the actor by the student-body voice concerning the actor’s 
choice of profession; and (4) a demonstration on the card of a carefully chosen 
and well-balanced program to meet the requirements of the profession. Each 
of the three units—the announcer, the sketch, and the cards—was spotlighted 
so that, by dimming one light and pulling up another, the transfer of interest 
could be made without interruption. 

The dramatic sketches were rehearsed separately with the intent of embody- 
ing in each the requirements of a good dramatic production. It is our belief 
that, if visual education is not to defeat itself, it must not be dull; that, if the 
concepts of good theater are maintained—if proper use is made of timing, pace, 
rhythm, style, and climax—the emotional appeal will transfer itself to the 
student group and thereby accomplish its teaching purpose. This part of the 
project is really the force which sold our idea to the audience. 

The technique of handling the large program board necessitated careful 
preparation and rehearsal. Each of the individual subject cards had two holes 
punched in the top, by means of which it was hung in place on one-inch nails. 
Two monitors were trained to co-ordinate with the enumeration of subjects by 
the announcer so that his words would appear to be illustrated. Each monitor 
had an assistant whose duty it was to arrange the cards in proper order and 
hand them out as needed. 

The very first program card, appearing as blank as the one which is handed 
to the pupil in his classroom, rapidly “blossomed out” at the announcer’s 
suggestion with the subjects that are required for graduation. These required 
subjects remained on the board throughout the assembly, and only elective 
subjects and varying requirements were removed and replaced each time a new 
program was made up. This procedure impressed on the student body that a 
certain academic framework is the same in all programs no matter what course 
is being designed. 
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The main announcer worked from a stand and, in order to insure accuracy, 
read all his material with the exception of his opening and closing remarks. He 
was careful to handle his reading responsibility in such a way as not to seem 
bound to his paper. The personality of the pupil in this position meant much in 
the smoothness of the entire performance. He was careful to pick up his cues 
quickly, never permitting the sequence of ideas to lag nor allowing the student 
attention to stray. 

The musical relief was introduced in the middle of the entertainment and was 
handled, as the dramatic sketches had been, from the central platform. It was 
tied in by using music as a basis for outlining the college-preparatory course 
with an art subject as major. The concluding number of the morning was a 
talk by a pupil calling attention to ten or fifteen alumni of the school who are 
today successful in their professions The final words of the announcer 
were designed to focus interest once again on the slogan which was used as the 
name of the assembly, “(Have You Planned Your Future?” 

After each unit had had sufficient coaching, five reading rehearsals were held 
in the guidance classroom. Finally three after-school practices were held to 
iron out the rough places and make possible the smooth functioning of the 
technical production—light cues, curtains, microphone control, etc. The dis- 
patch with which our technical director and crew handled the dimming of one 
spot and the pulling-up of another made the frequent transfers of attention 
natural and effective. The final rehearsal ran with clocklike ease, as did both 
performances on the following morning. The calm precision added the note of 
authority and significance needed to make the show impressive. 

Our functioning group of actors and technicians is made up of approximately 
thirty persons. Tryouts for parts, technical planning, rehearsing, and all but 
finishing work on the production itself was done during the guidance period, 
which comes daily between 10:40 and 11:40 A.M. Only experienced actors are 
relied on to perform the task of presenting the play material. The platform 
speeches are delegated to student leaders—pupils whose personal accomplish- 
ments, personalities, or social ability help to influence student body opinion. 
Such gifted pupils are able to inspire interest within their group on subjects that 
would be tiresome and pointless in the usual classroom situation. In many ways 
the problems of group guiding can be left in the hands of such capable young 
people with the proper direction and assistance from faculty supervisors in 
organization and wording of speeches, discussions, etc. 

Our personnel includes a small but important group of pupil technicians, 
manager, planners, secretaries, and typists. These pupils are taken from their 
own departments and are chosen for their ability in the type of work expected 
of them. Many departments in the school were called on to participate in the 
project as a whole. Posters stressing the need for looking to, and planning for, 
the future were designed and made by the art department. These were colorful 
and exaggerated in nature, some of them caricatures showing the “horrible fate 
that overtook the fellow who failed to look ahead.” The English department’s 
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function was to make up a brief but complete bulletin on courses of study, 
which was placed in the hands of all roll-room teachers preparatory to carrying 
out the second half of the group guidance project. 


A CONTRAST OF APPROACH IN INQUIRY 


N” long ago the London Times Educational Supplement carried 
a leading article captioned “How Much Do Pupils Learn?” 
which summarized and commented on The Student and His Knowl- 
edge, the report of investigations by William S. Learned and Ben D. 
Wood, which was subsidized by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. It is not the purpose here to reproduce 
the summary and interpretation, since this report has already been 
the subject of much comment on this side of the Atlantic, where the 
investigation was made. However, our readers will have some spe- 
cial interest in portions of the introductory section of the article in 
which the contributor characterizes by contrast the dominant ap- 
proaches in educational inquiry in this country and in England. 

Educational research, on the national scale, is carried out one way in Eng- 
land, another way in America. England favors the committee method. It was 
a departmental committee that inquired into the teaching of English in Eng- 
land; and it was the Consultative Committee that investigated the education of 
the adolescent and other important problems. The committee’s method is to sit 
round a table, discuss the question among themselves, and interrogate expert 
witnesses; finally issuing a report published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

In America the procedure is quite different. Research bureaus, of varying 
degrees of importance, are scattered all over the states. They are often richly 
endowed and well staffed with research officers, and their method is not that of 
debate but of testing. Instead of sitting in a committee room hearing evidence 
the value of which is itself problematical, the investigators take their coats off, 
so to speak, and set to work in the schools and colleges collecting evidence for 
themselves. 

PROFICIENT DIRECTION OF EDUCATION FOR 
OuT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 


UBREY WILLIAMS, executive director of the National Youth 
Administration, announced in mid-October the appointment of 
Charles Hubbard Judd as director of the program of education for 
out-of-school youth of the National Youth Administration. In 
making the announcement, Director Williams said that the National 
Youth Administration now has more than two hundred thousand 
young people employed on work projects throughout the nation. 
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We quote portions of his explanation of the appointment of Judd to 
the position. 

It has become evident that these youth need, in addition to vocational 
opportunities and vocational experience, education that will make them intelli- 
gent about the industrial and social conditions which surround them and under 
which they live. 

Instruction of young people with regard to social institutions is not now 
adequately provided in this country. Even if it were more fully supplied by our 
schools, it would still be beyond the reach of thousands of the youth on N.Y.A. 
work projects who have been forced by economic conditions to quit school at 
an early age and seek employment. Few of them, in fact, have more than an 
eighth-grade education. 

New materials of instruction dealing with industry, population, govern- 
mental services, science, and the relation of the individual to the community, 
in the opinion of Dr. Judd, must be prepared in a form which will attract the 
interest of ordinary young people and, in particular, those who have been de- 
prived of the opportunity of completing their education. Our project youth are 
asking for information outside that immediately related to their work experi- 
ence and vocational instruction. It seems advisable to have an experienced 
educator find out what kind of information should be supplied to meet their 
needs. Such material, of course, should be made readily accessible. I have 
asked Dr. Judd to undertake this work with our out-of-school youth, after 
consultation with state and local directors and supervisors in actual charge of 
the work program. 


Persons at all conversant with Judd’s activities while he was head 
of the Department of Education at the University of Chicago will 
know that for many years he has been much interested in the de- 
velopment of material for the curriculum, and they will be gratified 
to learn that his interest and his ability in the field are to be applied 
to the problem to which he has accepted assignment. We venture the 
prediction that the materials prepared under his direction will be 
usable, not merely with the youth employed on work projects of 
the organization with which he has official connection, but also with 
additional hundreds of thousands regularly enrolled in public and 
private schools of the nation. 


More USEFULNESS IN PAPER COVERS 


= time to time we publish in this section, under captions like 
“A ‘Here and There’ of Fugitive Publications,” “Bulletins on 
Diverse Subjects,” and ‘Usefulness in Paper Covers,” notes on 
helpful educational literature published in a form ranging some- 
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where between that which appears as articles in educational periodi- 
cals and that which is dignified by being put out in cloth binding. In 
publications of this type are being made available some of the most 
valuable studies and discussions in the whole field of education. The 
materials frequently possess more substance than articles and are 
more timely than what appears in books. Without special mention 
the publications often fail to come to the attention of persons who 
could make good use of them. We have frequent proof in reports 
from authors or sponsors that the notes are useful to our readers. 
The author-publisher of a document recently noted tells us, “I have 
ample evidence of the wide circulation and the careful reading of 
your periodical.” He reports that, as a result of the notation, he 
has received inquiries and orders “from many places.” The twelve 
states represented in his partial list of inquiries are spread as widely 
as from Minnesota to South Carolina and from New York to 
Nevada. 

The publications described below are as valuable and as diverse 
in subject matter as those which have been mentioned in earlier 


lists. 


A continued follow-up In these pages mention has previously 
of high-school graduates been made of follow-up studies of high- 

school graduates in Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. The report (published in September, 1938) of the follow-up 
of the high-school classes of 1937 is at hand. The report is ‘‘based on 
surveys made by the school counselors,”’ of whom Miss Barbara H. 
Wright is supervisor. The introduction states that “by means of 
telephone calls, letters, and interviews [the counselors, with the help 
of teachers, pupils, and N.Y.A. workers] sought to find out whether 
these young people were in school and, if so, where; whether they 
were working and what kind of work they were doing; or whether 
they were unemployed. The post-school adjustments of these gradu- 
ates have been related to their experience and achievement in high 
school to indicate the meaning of school marks and the effectiveness 
of instruction in the vocational fields.” The report is composed al- 
most exclusively of pictorial graphs and tabular material and con- 
tains almost no textual interpretation. Certain of the tables yield 
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comparisons with earlier years (1926, 1929, etc.) of the proportions 
“fat school or college,” “at work,” “unemployed,” and the like. As 
might be expected, the proportions at work and unemployed have 
fluctuated widely. 


On the nature and use David Segel, senior specialist in tests and 
of the cumulative record measurements of the United States Office 

of Education, has compiled a bulletin on 
the Nature and Use of the Cumulative Record (Bulletin No. 3, 1938). 
A brief foreword by Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner 
of education, refers to the “increased interest” in cumulative records 
and the great aid to pupil guidance and adjustment afforded by a 
knowledge of “his rate and trend of development in various intellec- 
tual, social, and physical traits.”” The titles of the five chapters indi- 
cate the scope of the content: ‘The Place of Cumulative Records,” 
“Current Practices in Cumulative Record Keeping,” “Suggested 
Procedures in Cumulative Record Keeping,” ‘The Use of Cumula- 
tive Records,” and “Established Relationships Basic to the Use of 
Cumulative Records in Guidance.” The practical value of the bulle- 
tin is enhanced by reproductions of a large number of records in 
actual use in schools throughout the country. The content of the 
bulletin bears on both elementary-school and secondary-school 
levels. Copies may be secured for ten cents from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


A description of Califor- Charles L. Jacobs, dean of the Upper Di- 
nia junior high schools vision and head of the Education De- 

partment in Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, is author of a recently published study, Status of the Junior 
High School in California. Composition and presswork on the report 
were done in the college printshop. The investigation was conducted 
by questionnaire. Among the types of information included are en- 
rolments of the schools, numbers of teachers, pupil-teacher ratios, 
housing (laboratories, libraries, auditoriums, cafeterias), physical- 
health programs, curriculum revision, phases of school management, 
and classroom teaching. The author’s intent appears to be to ad- 
here to an objective description by means of a report on frequencies 
with which certain provisions are made, but he ventures the com- 
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ment in a concluding paragraph that practice in the junior high 
schools lags behind the theory of junior high school reorganization 
as presented by writers of books on the movement. 


A survey of the public The Department of Publications at the 
junior colleges in Iowa University of Iowa has published, as one 

of its Studies in Education, a survey of 
public junior colleges in the state. The study was made by Malcolm 
A. Love, and the report is called The Iowa Public Junior College: 
Its Academic, Social, and Vocational Effectiveness. Content of the 
monograph (following preliminary chapters) has to do with enrol- 
ment, housing facilities and equipment, instructors, curriculum, a 
testing program, graduates, and transfer and non-transfer students. 
Perusal of the bulletin yields an understanding of the junior-college 
development in the state, although the content does not quite come 
up to the implications of the subtitle. Copies of the bulletin are ob- 
tainable for one dollar from the Department of Publications, Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 


Study of transportation Persons concerned with the problem of 


to Wisconsin high schools transportation of pupils to high schools 

will be interested in a bulletin recently 
issued by John Callahan, state superintendent of public instruction in 
Wisconsin. The bulletin is called A Study of the Transportation of 
High School Pupils in Wisconsin, 1937-1938 and has as authors 
John Guy Fowlkes and George S. Beery. The study goes into the 
need for transportation, its legal basis, and policies and practices. 
The authors do not rest with giving an understanding of the current 
situation but present a “code for the transportation of high-school 
pupils’ and propose rules and regulations. 


A guide for group study The Commission on Educational Free- 
of academic freedom dom of the Progressive Education Asso- 

ciation has made available to the profes- 
sion a forty-eight-page pamphlet, Educational Freedom—A Study 
Guide for Use by Professional Groups and Educational Institutions. 
A footnote to the Introduction states that the major part of the 
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task of preparing the outline was done by Ray C. Maul, director of 
extension of Kansas State Teachers College at Emporia, working 
under the supervision of Professor Alonzo F. Myers, acting for the 
commission. Chief sections of the guide are ‘‘Definitions,”’ “General 
Implications,”’ and ‘‘Cases.” It contains also a selected, well-anno- 
tated bibliography. Wide use of the guide by groups of teachers 
would aid in clarifying the issues involved and thus advance the 
freedom of teaching. The publication is for sale for twenty-five 
cents by the Progressive Education Association at 310 West Nine- 
tieth Street, New York City. 


FREEMAN ON DEWEY’s “‘EXPERIENCE 
AND EDUCATION” 


6 bes School Review prides itself on its reviews of books on educa- 
tion, of textbooks for secondary schools, and of other educational 
writings. It assumes that one essential service of an educational 
journal is to help keep its readers in touch with important litera- 
ture in its field. To this end we are at great pains to maintain a 
staff of reviewers who, over any two-year period, may number a 
hundred competent specialists. Thus every issue will contain its 
quota of distinctive appraisals by persons expert in the areas rep- 
resented. 

It is our belief that a glance at the appraisals to be found under 
“Educational Writings” in any issue will attest our confidence in 
this review service. Frequent comments of our readers indicate that 
they appreciate the service and rely on it. We therefore seldom call 
special attention to particular appraisals and usually go no further 
than to identify our reviewers in our “Who’s Who” for the month. 
We are at the moment making an exception by directing attention 
to Professor Freeman’s review, published in this issue, of Dewey’s 
Experience and Education. Chief reasons for this special mention 
are the widespread discussion of this lecture by Dewey, which has 
been published in monograph form, and the timeliness of Freeman’s 
observations. This timeliness and the greater-than-typical length 
of the review almost tempted us to publish the review as an article. 
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AN INTEGRATIVE APPROACH TO THE SOCIAL- 
CULTURAL ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE 


WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University and Menlo Junior College 


Pe. broadly conceived as communication, is man’s most 
significant social invention and most indispensable instrument 
of thought. As such, it is one of the most powerful factors con- 
ditioning the everyday lives of individuals, communities, states, 
and nations. 

In the field of jurisprudence, for example, the professional litera- 
ture of law offers countless examples of cases in which the decisions 
of the courts have hinged almost entirely on the interpretation of 
language, often on the meanings of common, everyday words used 
in contracts, wills, deeds, and other legal documents. 

During the course of history thousands of people have engaged 
in fratricidal warfare because of differing interpretations placed on 
the wording or the translation of the Holy Scriptures. In fact, the 
basis of religious sectarianism is in large part linguistic. Funda- 
mentalism and modernism in religion today ultimately represent 
but two schools of linguistic interpretation—the one Jiteral and the 
other figurative. 

In the life of communities, states, and nations, illiteracy and dif- 
ferences in linguistic backgrounds are among the most important 
obstacles to social integration and to cultural unity. It is not without 
significance that, in those countries in which illiteracy is widespread 
or in which the inhabitants are divided by differences in language, 
cultural progress has been severely handicapped and not infre- 
quently accompanied by civil strife. China, India, Spain, and Mexi- 
co are but a few of the many examples which could be cited. 

In the field of international relations, language likewise plays a 
significant role, not merely because differences in language act as 
barriers to communication, but also because even the most exact 
translations of foreign terms are often the most conducive to mis- 
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understanding. Many words are meaningless unless interpreted in 
terms of the ideology and mores of the people. Differences in lan- 
guage are not mere differences in sounds, vocabulary, or structure, 
but differences in ways of thinking. Thus the translation of revolu- 
ci6n, gobierno, or presidente into English as “revolution,” “govern- 
ment,” or “president” has been responsible for some of the ridiculous 
notions which many Americans possess concerning the character of 
the Spanish-speaking peoples of the world. 

In the thinking of the people as influenced by propaganda, the 
role of language is even more patent. Propaganda, both national 
and international, thrives on the clever linguistic invention of scare 
words, ‘‘wolf’’ cries, derogatory epithets, catchwords, mottoes, and 
mental opiates in the form of half-true epigrams, which are used to 
implant or to nourish popular prejudices or to muddle the thinking 
of the people by drawing linguistic smoke screens and red herrings 
across the scene. Classical examples of this practice can be found 
during any hotly contested election, in commercial advertising, and 
in countries in which race prejudice is fomented as a matter of gov- 
ernment policy. It is possible through the technique of journalistic 
style alone to make the most sincere and sacred appear either mali- 
cious or ridiculous. The flippant, sophisticated style of one of the 
most widely read magazines in the United States today is a concrete 
example of the effective use of this linguistic device as a matter of 
editorial policy. 

Even in the fields of science and philosophy, human progress has 
been profoundly conditioned by the mere phenomenon of language. 
This fact is clearly indicated in the following quotation from Lawson. 

The supposition seems valid that early thinkers, save for the true phi- 
losophers, did not attempt to delve deeply into the subject. The very lack of 
definite knowledge admitted of no beginning place. Yet here a strange paradox 
appears: Man had little knowledge of the mind but he had a considerable vo- 
cabulary built about it; and this very fact of having so extensive a vocabulary 
probably acted as a deterrent to careful analysis of the problem. 

Man, when possessed of an accepted terminology with which to refer to sup- 
posed conditions of a phenomenon, may feel little need to question its nature 
further. He naturally accepts with more or less confidence those things that 
appear to bear the approval stamp of long acceptance. 


* Douglas E. Lawson, “Changing Concepts of the Mind,” Phi Delta Kappan, XX 
(October, 1937), 42. 
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Although Lawson is here dealing primarily with psychology, it is 
obvious that his observations have equal significance for other fields, 
especially religion and the professional study of education. 

To these examples of the role which language plays in contempo- 
rary society may be added a few illustrations of its influence in the 
everyday lives of human beings. 

Language symbols, whether in the form of words, musical nota- 
tion, or mathematical signs, are man’s chief medium of thought; 
for the thinking of every person is characterized by the silent flow 
of streams of words or symbols through the mind. Indeed, some form 
of linguistic symbolism is indispensable to all the higher mental proc- 
esses. Thus it is evident that the creative expression of intellectual 
life, as well as the enrichment of the individual’s capacity for appre- 
ciation and worth-while experience, is conditioned in no small meas- 
ure by the development of his resources in language. Even so homely 
a deficiency as a lack of a sense of humor can frequently be traced 
to limitations of a linguistic nature. 

Again, language as an acquisition from the social environment 
reflects the cultural background and thought patterns of the indi- 
vidual. Speech habits, as revealed in dialects, illiterate diction, 
habitual use of stereotyped slang or argot, are easily recognizable 
examples of the way in which language functions as a social-cultural 
index and classifier. 

The conventions of language, moreover, are often as rigorous in 
social life as the conventions of etiquette or dress. Any extreme 
habitual departure from accepted usage ultimately limits the social 
effectiveness of the individual in establishing cultural rapport with 
persons outside his immediate linguistic environment. Thus the 
speaker who, through ignorance, is habitually guilty of illiterate 
usage ultimately draws only an ignorantly illiterate audience and 
thereby limits both his range of appeal and his sphere of influence. 
Indeed, voice alone—in quality, pitch, and volume—constitutes a 
subtle component element of personality and as such frequently ex- 
ercises a significant influence in social life. In the case of such ex- 
treme pathological conditions as stammering or stuttering, this fact 
is clearly recognizable. 

Strangely, in view of the important role which language plays in 
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life, little attention has been given in American education to the 
development of insights into the social nature and influence of lan- 
guage or to the nurture of interests and appreciations in the field of 
communication. It would seem that the development of such in- 
sights, interests, and appreciations would serve greatly to motivate 
the acquisition of the linguistic skills by placing them in a socially 
significant setting. It would seem also that the current trend toward 
increasing emphasis on social values would provide a most oppor- 
tune occasion for the incorporation of orientation courses in lan- 
guage arts into the curriculum of the secondary school. For what is 
more social in nature or more integrally related to daily life than the 
phenomenon of language? Indeed, language, in the broadest sense 
of communication, is the most basic of all the social studies, and 
cultural insights into the linguistic environment are as interesting 
and as educationally significant in terms of functional values as 
are appreciations in the fields of art, music, and literature. 

It is, therefore, gratifying to note that the curriculum revision 
committees of Santa Barbara, California, have seen fit to provide 
for a continuous development of insights into the social-cultural sig- 
nificance of language throughout the core curriculum from the 
kindergarten through Grade XII and that orientation courses in 
language arts are.to be inaugurated in the Santa Barbara High 
School and in the Balboa High School, San Francisco. 

In the Menlo School, Menlo Park, California, such an orientation 
program, sponsored jointly by a teacher of English and a teacher 
of foreign languages, is already in effective operation. By virtue of 
its participation in the Stanford Language Arts Investigation,’ the 
Menlo School has been supplied with special materials, in the form 
of bibliographies, study guides, tests, and units of work, designed to 
develop interests, insights, and appreciations relative to the role of 
language in individual and community life and in world-society. A 
brief mention of a few of the units by title may serve to indicate the 
nature of one phase of the program: 

t The Stanford Language Arts Investigation is operating under a three-year grant 


from the General Education Board, under the direction of Walter V. Kaulfers, Grayson 
N. Kefauver, and Holland D. Roberts; Barbara D. Cochran, secretary. 
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1. The cultural influence of France on America as revealed by French 
words and expressions used in English, for example, laissez faire, etiquette 
pasteurization, coiffure, table d’héte. 

2. The cultural influence of America on France as revealed by American 
terms used in French, for example, les brokers, le sandwich, les forwards, le bridge. 

3. Our linguistic heritage from historic cultures—the Phoenician, Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, and Arabic—as revealed in modern English: language symbols, 
words, and writing materials. 

4. The origin of human speech as reflected in current onomatopoetic words, 
for example, cackle, rustle, rumble, gurgle. 

5. The origin and contemporary use of non-oral means of communication, 
for example, the Morse code, the semaphore code, sign languages. 

6. Picturesque or figurative speech as a form of effective communication. 

7. Mathematics as the language of size. 

8. The linguistic basis of humor. 

9. Music as language. 

10. The role of language in law, religion, propaganda, advertising, and inter- 
national affairs. 

11. The sociological implications of dialects and illiteracy for education 
and national unity. 

12. Society’s responsibility for the education of the linguistically handi- 
capped: the deaf and dumb, the blind, stammerers and stutterers, etc. 

13. The effect of science and invention on language and communication. 

14. The role of language in scientific research, for example, in the interpre- 
tation of historical documents, in lexicography, in archeology. 

15. Foreign-language study as the process of learning how foreign people 
think. 

16. Language as a field for vocational specialization. 

17. Language as an avocational field of interest. 

18. Needed improvements in language, for example, the significance of re- 
form movements in spelling and handwriting. 

19. Basic English as a possible world-language. 


A more detailed outline of the program in terms of objectives, 
content, activities, and organization is available in the monograph 
A Cultural Basis for the Language Aris.* 

It is important to indicate, however, that the orientation course 
is primarily an activity program. It is by no means limited to the 
reading or the discussion of textbooks. Broadcasting from the Menlo 


* Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D. Roberts, A Cultural Basis for the Language 
Arts, pp. 60-75. Stanford University, California: Walter V. Kaulfers and Holland D. 
Roberts, 1937. 
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radio studio, voice-recording in the speech studio, and work with the 
ophthalmograph and the metronoscope in the reading laboratory 
are integral parts of the course. In connection with the unit on the 
influence of science on language, the pupils visited the local press 
and radio station and even carried on conversations by short-wave 
radio with pupils of like age in schools as distant as Aberdeen, 
Washington. Within the near future it is not improbable that short- 
wave connections can be arranged with pupils in Mexico and in 
even more remote countries. In the meantime correspondence by 
letter with pupils abroad takes the place of radio communication. 

In connection with the unit on society’s responsibility for the 
education of the linguistically handicapped, the pupils paid an all- 
day visit to the California School for the Deaf and to the California 
School for the Blind. Visits were also made to remedial-speech 
classes and to Americanization classes for non-English-speaking 
children. 

Visits of this kind, of course, do not constitute ends in themselves. 
They are prepared for weeks in advance. All arrangements by letter 
or telephone are made by the pupils under guidance of the teacher. 
Appropriate readings in books and current magazines, individual 
reports, and panel discussions serve as a preparation for the excur- 
sions. Subsequently the pupils write reports in the form of news 
articles in the school paper; accounts for the class log; or letters to 
parents, friends, or foreign correspondents, describing and sum- 
marizing the outcomes of their visits. 

Again, in connection with the unit on place names as a socio- 
cultural index, the pupils collected and classified the names assigned 
to different localities of the United States by early colonists and 
interpreted the psychological and sociological significance of the 
data. Thus the unit on “Spanish place names in California” pro- 
vided for the development of ability in interpretation and of in- 
sights and appreciations in the field of the linguistic environment. 

Probably the most stimulating and socially significant activities 
of the program thus far have grown out of the unit on “‘Language in 
Law.” The pupils were much interested in reading simplified de- 
scriptions of cases in which the issue centered entirely in the mean- 
ing of language, generally the meanings of common, everyday words. 
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Some of the pupils took issue with the interpretations given in the 
court decisions and tried to prove their contentions by referring to 
definitions in the dictionary. One of the liveliest class discussions 
was on the question whether justice had actually been done in the 
case or whether the lawyers had merely taken advantage of loop- 
holes in the language of the law or in the wording of the charges as 
brought before the court. In this connection the pupils read and 
discussed such current articles as “Public Easy Mark No. 1,’ 
‘‘Read—before You Crash,’ and “‘Law and the Little Man,’ and 
collected newspaper clippings of cases hinging on the meanings of 
words. Some of the pupils, especially those who thought that they 
would like to become judges or lawyers, tried their hands at writing 
decisions of their own. The unit proved valuable in developing 
ability in interpretation and in stimulating interest in the phenome- 
non of language as a dynamic factor in daily life. From the teaching 
standpoint it furnished all the opportunities needed for the teach- 
ing of the skills in a socially motivated setting. 

In the program as conducted at present, no single textbook is 
used. Instead, from one to five copies of a variety of books form the 
common basis for background reading. Guidance of reading activi- 
ties is facilitated by means of study guides in the form of strictly 
objective exercises of the completion, matching, multiple-choice, cor- 
rection, and true-false types. When the available books fail to relate 
language to the problems of modern life, special readings in mimeo- 
graphed form are supplied to bridge the gap. 

It must already be obvious, even from this inadequate presenta- 
tion, that the orientation course in language arts transcends the 
traditional lines of departmental organization. Its content is social 
and thus correlates directly with the work of the social studies. Its 
focal center of attention is the language of America, wherefore the 
offering has meaning for both students and teachers of English. 
Moreover, since the content and the activities of the program at 


1 E. Jerome Ellison and Frank W. Brock, “Public Easy Mark No. 1,” Reader’s 
Digest, XXVII (October, 1935), 69-71. 

2 Olive H. Rabe, ““Read—before You Crash,” American Magazine, CXXIII (April, 
1937), 51. (Condensed in Reader’s Digest, XXX [May, 1937], 43-46.) 

3 Marc A. Rose, “Law and the Little Man,” Today, V (November 23, 1935), 3-4, 
21. (Condensed in Reader’s Digest, XXVIII [February, 1936], 75-76.) 
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times draw heavily on the field of foreign languages and cultures, 
the offering would be seriously handicapped, if not doomed to failure, 
without the co-operation of teachers acquainted with the languages 
and the backgrounds of foreign peoples. The significance of this ob- 
servation is revealed in the fact that such orientation courses in 
language arts as are today in operation in the junior and senior high 
schools of the United States owe their existence primarily to teachers 
of foreign languages, working in co-operation with teachers in other 
fields. Indeed, the ideal orientation program in language arts would 
involve the participation of representatives from all fields of the cur- 
riculum—if not in the actual conduct of the activities, at least in 
the formulation and the elaboration of worth-while units of work.’ 


ta) Lilly Lindquist, “General Language in the Junior and Senior High Schools,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXI (May, 1937), 577-81. 

b) William Mark Taylor and James B. Tharp, ‘‘An Analysis and Evaluation of 

General Language: The Language Arts Survey Course,” Modern Language Journal, 


XXII (November, 1937), 83-91. 
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ART EDUCATION AS EUTHENICS 


WILLIAM G. WHITFORD 
University of Chicago 


* 


PLACE OF ART IN LIFE 


A” education has been characterized by a number of different 
names since its introduction into the school curriculum in 
1821. It is not the purpose of this article to increase the con- 
fusion of thinking with regard to art education by adding to the 
nomenclature used in designating the subject. The title of this dis- 
cussion should embrace the dictionary definition for ‘‘euthenics”’ 
rather than the word itself: “the science of improving the human 
race by external influence, apart from consideration of heredity,” 
or the science having to do with the betterment of living conditions 
to secure more efficient human beings. 

The comment should be made that the field of activity covered by 
the term “euthenics” includes “the environmental factors which 
make for effective living,” and with this explanation the word should 
be abolished from further consideration. 

Crescat scientia, vita excolatur is a famous educational slogan 
which means, “Let learning grow from more to more and so be hu- 
man life enriched.”’ This statement implies that the enrichment of 
human life is a major objective of education. Any subject which has 
as its aim the enrichment of living may claim a place in the modern 
school curriculum. 

Does art as a school subject, when properly taught, have any di- 
rect and significant connection with the improvement of the environ- 
ment and with the betterment of living conditions of human beings 
in modern civilization? Does art as a school subject enrich human 
life? A positive answer to these questions would furnish justification 
before the educational body of the country for offering a program in 
the arts for all pupils of a publicly supported scheme of education. 
All that is necessary to secure answers to such questions is the ap- 
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plication of a little personal research to the affairs of daily life. With 
“ves” or “no” answers to the following twenty questions, a begin- 
ning can be made toward a negative or a positive reaction to the 
problem. 

1. Willa knowledge of art (specifically, line quality, tone and color harmony, 
the principles of proportion, balance, and appropriateness) help an individual 
in solving problems of correct dress and personal attractiveness? 

2. Isa knowledge of art elements and of the principles of order of importance 
in selecting objects and in arranging them for home furnishing? 

3. Is the knowledge of art (specifically, good form, fine proportion, color, 
functionalism, fitness, and harmonious relationship) of help in planning a dwell- 
ing and its effective landscape setting? 

4. Doesa knowledge of art aid one in the appraisal of the dress and homes and 
standards of living of friends and acquaintances? 

5. Does art make any contribution to the dining-room and its appointments, 
to restaurants and other places where we eat? 

6. Would you rather live in a community where all houses are exactly alike 
in design and surroundings than in a residential section where architects and 
landscape designers (that is, artists) have developed a unified and diversified 
plan giving variety and interest and pleasing character to the community? 

7. Is a knowledge of art an aid in the problem of planning for public build- 
ings, monuments, parks, boulevards, water fronts, and other features of civic 
beauty? 

8. Does art add anything to the appearance and our enjoyment of our school 
buildings and classrooms? 

9. Does a knowledge of art (specifically, appropriateness and beauty of line, 
fine proportion, functional color, and the modern mode of interior furnishing) 
aid in the production of modern streamline trains, ships, and automobiles? Does 
the traveling public really prefer the art features of these conveyances to the 
Victorian examples still in use? 

10. Do we enjoy the theater or cinema more because of the important art 
considerations given in these types of entertainment to costuming, stage settings, 
and color effects? 

11. Do we enjoy our newspapers, magazines, and books more because pub- 
lishers employ skilled artists who make them more beautiful but no more read- 
able? 

12. Does art aid the business man and woman in the erection of their places 
of business, in selecting and displaying merchandise, and in advertising? 

13. Does art make any contribution to our worship and religious life? 

14. Does art function in the promotion of leisure-time interests and activities 
through hobbies and creative and constructive recreational projects? 

15. Does art make any contribution to the celebration of national and other 
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important public events (national holidays, pageants, parades, civic and local 
celebrations, world-fairs)? 

16. Does knowledge of art assist us in understanding and enjoying the cul- 
tural attainment of the people of past ages? 

17. Does knowledge of art aid individuals (specifically, through greater pow- 
ers of observation and appreciation of the things they see) to enjoy and profit 
from travel either locally or abroad? 

18. Are persons who have no knowledge of the fundamentals of art fully qual- 
ified to participate in the cultural problems of our day? 

19. Do artists (specifically, painters, sculptors, architects, interior decora- 
tors, landscape designers, city planners, industrial designers, photographers, 
commercial artists and printers, fashion designers, craftsmen, and theater pro- 
ducers) contribute to our environment and the enrichment of life? 

[Many similar queries might be included. However, these are sufficient to 
center the attention on the final question.] 

20. Does art play an important role in the social forces which are making our 
modern world? 


Should the answers to these questions indicate that art is a factor 
in the improvement of the environment and in the bettering of liv- 
ing conditions of human beings, is it not reasonable to assume that 
art may be one of the fundamental aspects of the modern school cur- 
riculum? The answer can only be “yes,”’ that art which functions 
in the lives of boys and girls in making practical and cultural con- 
tacts with life is important. The schools have already accepted this 
answer. In many progressive schools a functional curriculum in 
which pupils become, at firsthand, increasingly conscious of signifi- 
cant art aspects of their world is a reality. 

Art as a phase of the present-day educational program is growing 
in popularity because art is vitally integrated with actual human 
needs. The late Dean Haggerty" summarized this point of view as 
follows: 

.... art is an inseparable aspect of normal living for every human being 
7 Sas an understanding of this universal fact about human beings rests all 
our thought about the place of art in education. Art is not something superficial, 
remote, and veneered on life, a thing that can be ignored and neglected. It is 
integral with life, arises out of universal human needs, impossible of dissociation 
from a completely satisfying existence [p. 13]. 


t Melvin E. Haggerty, Art a Way of Life. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Published for 
the Owatonna Art Education Project by the University of Minnesota Press, 1935. 
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The school must recognize this need and must build into its program a body 
of activities that will make children and adults sensitive to the art aspects of 
ordinary living. This is the basic obligation of the school in this matter of art 


[p. 24]. 
An understanding of life thus becomes the basis of our understanding of art. 


No program of art instruction in the schools which fails to lift into clear under- 
standing this fundamental fact can succeed; nor should it be accepted by anyone 
as an instrument of education [p. 30]. 

For persons above the level of mere existence the arts of life are probably 
more pervasively important than anything the schools now teach except the 
mere rudiments of learning [p. 37]. 


Art makes a contribution to the modern school program and to 
the activities of economic and social life in three ways: (1) through 
functionalism—practical use of the arts in living; (2) through appre- 
ciation—enjoyable contacts with the arts; (3) through creation—par- 
ticipation in the creative and productive arts. 

By an analysis of the concepts of functionalism, appreciation, and 
creation, the major experiences of art education may be evaluated. 
It is apparent that a more realistic approach to the problems of cur- 
riculum-planning may be made by conceiving art education in terms 


of significant experiences rather than as isolated phases of subject 
matter. In discussion of these experiences it becomes necessary to 
indicate their different characteristics and the particular educational 
value of each as an entity. In actual procedure, however, all experi- 
ences are interwoven in every way possible into the unified curricu- 
lum. 


FUNCTIONALISM—PRACTICAL USE OF THE ARTS IN LIVING 


The functional experience furnishes a direct approach to the arts 
through the effective adjustment of the pupil to the world of which 
he is a part. An organized body of knowledge is presented which will 
be useful in solving problems in all phases of school art work and in 
the expanding life-contacts of the pupil. 

This phase of the curriculum incorporates the learning factor of 
art education or the experience-gaining activity by which pupils 
understand how to use art in a great variety of situations. The 
approach is essentially one of reflective thinking and rationalization 
with the objective of producing adaptations in the form of func- 
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tional knowledge. It is a “cause-and-effect” process by which 
pupils gain intelligent attitudes toward the work that they are 
doing. 

In art there are basic elements and working principles which are 
recognized as structural fundamentals by authors, artists, and teach- 
ers of art. In connection with each element and each principle there 
are many concepts which are necessary for a complete understand- 
ing of the subject. There are also numerous attributes or character- 
istics of art, with their concepts, which are essential for intelligent 
understanding and appreciation. It may be said that the basic con- 
cepts are prerequisite for an effective mastery of art, as is the case 
with rhetoric, mathematics, science, or any other subject. 

In modern education it is the basic concepts of the traditional 
subjects, and not the subjects themselves, which become the tools 
of the curriculum-builder. The limitation of an article in a periodical 
does not permit indicating in any comprehensive way the wide field 
of concepts in the arts. Some of them have been listed in the pre- 
ceding list of questions, such as appropriateness and beauty of line, 
tone and color harmony, good form, balance, fine proportion, har- 
monious relationship. With the use of such concepts a problem- 
solving technique is introduced into art instruction. This technique 
permits the training in critical judgment and the acquiring of dis- 
criminating taste which are alike necessary in solving practical prob- 
lems of the producer and of the consumer of art. 

The aim of the functional experience of art education is to teach 
pupils to think. It makes obsolete the criticism that art work pro- 
vides pupils with a “mental holiday.” “Functionalism’”’ means the 
supplying of educational guidance for efficient pupil behavior in re- 
acting to the creative and manipulative problems of the classroom 
and to a great variety of activities required of citizens. 

Freeman indicates that “‘the big job of education is to help the 
child, the youth, or the adult to understand the world he lives in, to 
recognize the problems that the world presents to him, and to know 
and acquire the techniques by which to attack and solve these prob- 
lems.’’? 


1 Frank N. Freeman, “‘An Analysis of the Basis of the Activity Curriculum” Ele- 
mentary School Journal, XXXV (May, 1935), 661. : 
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APPRECIATION—ENJOYABLE CONTACTS WITH THE ARTS 


The appreciational experience furnishes an indirect but fundamen- 
tal approach to the arts through an enriched and a sympathetic re- 
action to the environment which surrounds the pupil. It enables 
pupils to understand specific aspects of his world in terms of art. 

The space arts comprise a language of expression having a close 
analogy to that of the spoken word or the printed page. The pupil 
is taught the language of art just as he is taught any language. He 
learns to read significant expression in line, form, tone, color, and 
texture (the basic elements), and he learns the various principles of 
order in the world about him, including both nature and the arts. 
In this respect the sense of vision is stimulated. ‘Constructive look- 
ing,’”’ not mere curiosity, is developed so that pupils observe expres- 
sions of art with reference to causes and effects. They learn to inter- 
pret, appraise, and enjoy the arts objectively rather than through 
the dictation of teachers or adults. 

The interpretative method is utilized largely in this phase of art 
education. Adaptations are developed through the simple recogni- 
tion of worth. Products of the arts are evaluated critically by the 
process of rationalization. They are studied for the purpose of dis- 
covering what qualities in them make them significant works of art. 

Interpretation of the fine arts, civic art, household art, industrial 
and commercial and related arts, and of the beauties of nature, as 
well as of the culture of past people through a study of history of 
art, comprises the field of the appreciational experience. Through 
the study of such material, dormant interests are aroused, new atti- 
tudes toward life are cultivated, keener observation is stimulated, 
and rich emotional responses in the presence of beauty are attained. 

The aim of the appreciational experience of art education is to 
give every pupil an aesthetic view of the world, to broaden his hori- 
zons or outlook on life, and to furnish a source of deep personal pleas- 
ure and satisfaction which will accompany him as long as he lives. 


CREATION—PARTICIPATION IN THE CREATIVE 
AND PRODUCTIVE ARTS 
The creative experience is, or should be, another direct approach 
to the effective adjustment of the pupil to the world in which he 
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lives. It aims to stimulate the creative, expressive, and manipula- 
tive abilities of pupils so that all of them, and especially the talented, 
may contribute to the improvement of their environment in signifi- 
cant ways. 

The creative experience comprises the entire field of art expres- 
sion, including drawing, painting, design, color, modeling and sculp- 
ture, illustrating, lettering, poster-work and all aspects of commer- 
cial art, the many crafts or industrial arts, art for the theater, and 
all project work in which creative habits and skills are developed. 
Many tools and appliances are used: pencil, brush, pen, knife, and 
numerous special craft tools: lathe, potter’s wheel, loom, printing 
press, mold, die, andso on. A great variety of processes are involved, 
such as carving, etching, stamping, incising, glazing, casting, weav- 
ing, tempera, oil and water-color painting, and the like. 

In the modern secondary-school curriculum, with its adaptable 
and integrated programs, all phases of creative art work may be uti- 
lized, depending on the objective of the school and the particular 
need at any specific time. In this respect distinction must be made 
between the offerings possible for small schools with limited teaching 
staffs and equipment, large schools with adequate staffs and equip- 
ment, and the technical or professional types of schools with purely 
vocational objectives. 

The creative experience furnishes an opportunity to discover and 
to encourage students of special aptitude who may become the fu- 
ture creative artists of the country. At the same time it offers a 
means of enabling all pupils, whether they possess special talent or 
not, to experience the joyous adventure of creative expression. Crea- 
tion in its own right is the heritage of every boy and girl in the school. 
In this respect an additional note should be made. Creative activity 
may comprise the invention of entirely original products, or it may 
embrace the more universal art of utilizing existing objects in crea- 
tive ways. For example, one may be creative in planning clothes and 
personal requirements, in assembling objects and materials for a 
room or home furnishing, and in improving the environmental and 
civic aspects of life. This latter phase of creative education may be 
interpreted as acquiring right habits and useful skills in living. 

Creative ability is required in arranging a bowl of flowers for a 
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table just as it is in making a painting or a design of flowers. Arrang- 
ing, composing, creating is going on continually in the common activ- 
ities of our daily life. In this sense the emphasis is placed or creative 
activity for the consumer of art. In the advanced specialized courses 
of secondary schools the major stress is appropriately directed to- 
ward the more essential creative needs of the producer of art. There 
is a close interrelation here because the great consumer group be- 
come the users of the products of the producer group. A common 
type of creative teaching is of equal value to both. 

In all creative and manipulative activities today the emphasis is 
placed on “educational guidance” so that pupils may enter into the 
experiences with an intelligent background and with correct habits 
of thinking and doing. It is here that knowledge of art concepts 
makes a distinctive contribution. Guidance (not dictated, “‘rule-of- 
thumb,” or step-by-step procedure) is furnished by utilizing con- 
cepts necessary for effective attainment. Knowledge is not a hin- 
drance but a functional guide to purposeful and significant creative 
self-expression. 

Reflective thinking is stimulated with the objective of developing 
fundamental understandings and intelligent attitudes. A learning- 
by-doing technique is introduced. Pupil adaptations, characterized 
by such words as originality, inventiveness, imagination, and initia- 
tive, are promoted. Further adaptations lead to the intelligent 
manipulation of tools and appliances and to the actual molding of 
materials utilized in the creative arts. 

The creative experience of art education helps to expand and en- 
rich the curriculum for all pupils of the school and to provide for the 
talented pupil a foundation upon which a career in the arts may be 
built. 

A BALANCED EDUCATION IN ART 


A judicious use of the three major experiences of art education 
makes possible a well-rounded introduction to the realm of the arts. 
The point should be stressed, however, that the employment of any 
one of these approaches to the subject alone cannot meet the entire 
scope of classroom and life needs for pupils at the secondary-school 
level. Emphasis may be placed, from time to time, on one phase or 
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another of art education, but the term “education in art’’ implies a 
careful integration and balance of all three aspects of the subject. 
With a balanced program the ultimate outcome of instruction in 
terms of pupil attainment will result in rich and applicable knowl- 
edge, in broad and significant understanding and appreciation of 
beauty, and in practical participation in creative and productive 
avenues of expression. That is to say, the pupil will learn to think, 
to enjoy, and to act as an intelligent individual in matters of art. 
Through a balanced approach to art education the lives of pupils 
may be enriched, more favorable conditions may be promoted for 
growth as effective and cultured human beings, and a more complete 
educational adjustment may be attained toward the environment 
which characterizes the civilization of the present day. 


SCHEDULE-MAKING MADE EASY 


JAMES S. KARSLAKE 
Purdue University 


THOMAS J. KIRBY 
University of Iowa 


* 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED 


HE plan of schedule-making described in this article is premised 

on a preliminary registration using new-type tabs and registra- 
tion forms similar to those illustrated in Figure 1. Through the use 
of this technique the steps necessary to schedule-making not only 
are fewer in number than those commonly followed but also 
are greatly simplified. Moreover, a thoroughly satisfactory method 
of schedule-making in which the conflict sheet has been eliminated 
becomes a reality. 

The registration card is unique in containing the entire list of sub- 
jects which may be selected by a group of pupils in a given year. 
These subjects are printed on the card with an angular space oppo- 
site each to serve as a guide for attaching a tab to identify each 
subject that the pupil is to carry. 

The tabs used for indicating the choice of subjects are of gummed 
cloth so shaped as to identify unmistakably the subject chosen. 
These are to be affixed to the card by the pupils when registering. 
The tabs have a hole punched in them, the use of which will be indi- 
cated later. Once the tabs have been affixed to the card, they be- 
come a permanent part thereof. As may be seen from the illustra- 
tion, the tabs visibly identify the subject choices of each pupil and 
of the group as a whole. Moreover, as the tabs and the holes punched 
in them line up when the cards have been stacked, the schedule- 
maker is enabled to work with subjects rather than with the separate 
elections of individual pupils. 

The group of cards illustrated in Figure 1 represents the choices 
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of one-fourth of the total enrolment in a school of 650 pupils. In 
this instance there were four sets of cards, each set of a different 
identifying color, one set for each year, and each set listing only 
those subjects available to pupils regularly enrolled for that year. 
For example, only subjects available to Freshmen are printed on the 
registration form to be used by the Freshman class. Pupils otherwise 
classified as Freshmen who are taking any other than a Freshman 
subject would indicate this irregularity in their programs by placing 
a tab at the left end of the card opposite the blank space provided 
for the purpose, writing in the blank the name of the subject in 
which they are irregular. In this way the irregular pupils are readily 
identified as a group, and their cards may be easily separated from 
the others for due consideration when the new schedule is made. 

In the steps to follow, therefore, all the four sets of registration 
cards were given identical treatment. In other words, the registra- 
tions were handled on the basis of classes: Freshman, Sophomore, 
Junior, and Senior. This procedure was wholly a matter of con- 
venience in handling the completed registration forms. There is little 
reason why the entire program might not have been listed on all 
the cards and the registration for the entire school treated as a 
single unit. 

STEPS TO BE FOLLOWED 


Step 1. Determine the number of pupils taking each subject by 
counting the number of tabs opposite the names of each of the 
subjects. 

Step 2. Determine the number of sections needed in each subject 
to accommodate the number of pupils electing the subject. 

Step 3. Revise the number of sections for each subject appearing 
on the old schedule by providing in the new schedule for the num- 
ber of sections needed. In this revision such limitations on schedule- 
making as the number of teachers and the rooms available predeter- 
mine, to some extent, the variations possible. Moreover, care should 
be taken at this point to avoid scheduling two or more sections in 
the same subject at the same hour, in order that the probability of 
serious conflicts among the multiple-section subjects may be elimi- 
nated. 
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Step 4. Determine what are the actual conflicts, if any, on the 
newly drawn schedule by comparing the registration cards with the 
tentative schedule according to the procedure described below. 
Those conflicts among the single-section subjects are clearly the most 
serious and, as a rule, are the only conflicts that need to be con- 
sidered. 

a) List the single-section subjects. Suppose, for example, these 
are German I, German ITI, French III, Latin II, Caesar II, Cicero I, 
ai.d Debate. 

b) From the group of cards shown in Figure 1 withdraw all cards 
of pupils who are taking German I by inserting the pick through 
those tabs opposite German I and gently lifting them out. All the 
cards withdrawn, then, are those of pupils taking German I. If on 
this group of cards there are any tabs opposite German III, French 
III, Latin II, or any other single-section subject, a count of the 
number of tabs opposite any one of these subjects will give the num- 
ber of possible conflicts between German I and the given conflicting 
single-section subject. 

c) Suppose a glance at the cards indicates three possible conflicts 
between German I and French III. A further glance at the tentative 
schedule will quickly disclose whether German I and French III 
are scheduled for the same hour; if not, the possible conflicts indi- 
cated on the registration cards may be ignored. If, on the other 
hand, German I and French III are scheduled at the same hour, 
the three possible conflicts become three actual conflicts and should 
be noted for later reference. In precisely the same way all the actual 
conflicts between every subject and every other subject (whether 
single or multiple sectioned) may be determined. 

d) Revise the tentative schedule in such a way as to eliminate 
the more serious of the conflicts noted, recognizing that it will be 
impossible to eliminate all of them and making only such changes 
in the schedule as do not create other conflicts equally disturbing. 

Step 5. Determine how smoothly the newly drawn schedule pro- 
vides for the choices of a few pupils chosen at random and likewise 
how well the new schedule will fit the needs of those groups of pupils 
who are taking two, three, four, or more subjects in common. The 
groups taking several subjects in common are very easily identified 
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and separated from the others when visible registration materials 
of the kind illustrated in Figure 1 are being used. 
The new schedule is then complete. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


The following advantages to the schedule-maker hinge on the use 
of registration materials of the kind discussed and illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

1. The subjects chosen by each pupil are visibly identified, 
whether pupil registrations are considered individually or as a group. 

2. The pupil and his program are continuously identified with 
one another. 

3. Pupils who are taking two, three, four, or more subjects in 
common are easily identified, and their cards may be readily segre- 
gated from the others. 

4. The color of the card readily identifies the class in which each 
pupil is enrolled. 

5. Pupils who are irregular in any respect become obvious through 
their placement of tabs indicating choices other than those regularly 
available to the members of their class. 

6. The cards of pupils who are taking any given subject may be 
readily segregated from those of the other members of their class 
for any purpose whatsoever. 

7. The number of pupils electing any given subject is easily de- 
termined by counting the number of tabs adjacent to the name of 
the subject. 

8. In every step of schedule-making, regardless of method, the 
schedule-maker is enabled to work with the total number of pupils 
taking any given subject, as a group, rather than being obliged to 
work with the separate elections of each pupil. In other words, 
rather than working with pupils as individuals, the schedule-maker 
is enabled to work with subjects. For example, in making out the 
conflict sheet (if you choose to incorporate a conflict sheet in your 
method), the total number of conflicts between any subject and every 
other subject is entered (after a count of the tabs on the registra- 
tion cards), directly on the conflict sheet as a total. 

9. These materials enable the schedule-maker to determine the 
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number of actual conflicts directly from the registration cards and 
the tentative schedule and thus permit him to eliminate the con- 
flict sheet. 

10. In the event that there is on the newly drawn schedule a 
serious conflict which cannot be readily adjusted in any other way, 
the identity of the particular pupils who will be inconvenienced by 
this particular conflict can be. readily determined, if need be, in 
order that the most satisfactory selection of subjects may be effected 
for their programs. 

A standardized form of card adaptable to innumerable school situ- 
ations has been developed which resembles the form illustrated in 
Figure 1 except that the subjects have not been listed on the cards. 
In place of subject listings, each point of the guide line is consecu- 
tively numbered. The school administrator, then, may list the sub- 
jects available to any given class on the blackboard (or on a mimeo- 
graphed sheet), assigning each of the subjects a number, and may 
instruct the pupils to place their tabs along the edge of the card 
opposite the numbers corresponding to the subjects that they pro- 
pose to take in the following semester. For the purpose of identify- 
ing the class, one tab may be placed opposite a particular number; 
for example, all the Freshmen might be instructed to place a tab 
opposite the number ‘‘1”’; the Sophomores, a tab opposite the num- 
ber ‘‘2’’; and so on. A key card for each class might then be pre- 
pared by typewriting the list of subjects opposite their code numbers 
on one of the cards. This key card could be placed in front of the 
others to identify continuously the subjects chosen by the group, 
precisely as has been done with the cards illustrated in Figure 1. 


FACTOR ANALYSIS IN EDUCATIONAL 
AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


FRANCES SWINEFORD 
University of Chicago 


Spe statistical energies of educational and vocational psychol- 
ogists are currently centered in the field of factor analysis. The 
procedure is to administer a set of twenty or more tests to at least a 
hundred individuals, compute the intercorrelations, and eventually 
arrive at a factor pattern. A factor pattern consists of a set of re- 
gression equations, each expressing one of the original tests in terms 
of usually five or six factors. In case a method has been employed 
which yields independent (uncorrelated) factors, the regression 
weights are equivalent to the correlations between the corresponding 
tests and factors. 

During the early stages of the development of the theory of factor 
analysis, each factor was identified by a Greek letter. More mean- 
ingful labels were used only with reservations. At the present time, 
however, a sufficient number of analyses have been completed to 
enable one to examine the tests which have the highest correlations 
with the various factors and to identify the factors with a fair degree 
of certainty. Even better, it is possible to select a battery of tests 
that will measure predetermined factors, for example, spatial im- 
agination, verbal facility, mental speed, and memory, without many 
disparities between the number of factor weights (regression weights) 
that are assumed to be significant and the number of significant 
values that are actually obtained when the data are analyzed. 

In working with factor patterns, some based on tests given to 
children covering wide ranges in age and school experience and 
others based on groups more homogeneous in these respects, the 
writer has noted that the factors measured by any, given test are 
almost always the same. Those that may vary from pattern to pat- 
tern are measured by the less reliable tests, which probably should 
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not be used. Thus it is suggested, as the first requisite for an ac- 
ceptable factor pattern, that for consistent results the tests must be 
reliable. 

Examination of factor patterns based on different samples reveals 
rather wide range in the size of the corresponding regression weights, 
even for tests known to be reliable. This variation may be ascribed 
either to sampling error or to actual differences among the samples. 
Although a factor weight is a regression weight, the manner of cal- 
culating it is different, and its standard error is undoubtedly not 
equal to that obtained by the ordinary formula.t While the correct 
formula is not known, it is suggested that for consistent results the 
sample must be large. 

It has been noted in this connection, however, that, even though 
two samples may differ significantly with respect to some of the 
original test means and the two resulting factor patterns may show 
sizable differences in corresponding regression weights, there can 
be a high correlation between estimates of a factor which are based 
on the two factor patterns. In a recent study’ factor patterns were 
computed for two groups of seventh- and eighth-grade pupils. The 
mean scores differed significantly in thirteen out of twenty-five 
variables, including chronological age. Formulas for estimating the 
pupils’ factors were calculated separately for the two groups, and 
the estimates were made. Finally two of the factors were re-esti- 
mated for one group from the formulas based on data for the other 
group, two estimates of each of these factors being thus secured for 
each individual. The correlations between the two estimates were 
.g12 in one case and .934 in the other. 

It is not unlikely that the various factors, such as those listed in 
the second paragraph, do not mature at the same rate or at the same 
time. If there are real differences in maturation, they will probably 
be reflected in the factor weights when patterns are obtained for 
different age groups. Differences in racial and experiential back- 
grounds may likewise have effect. A pattern based on a sample that 
is homogeneous with respect to a given factor will have lower weights 
for that factor than a pattern based on a group representing a wider 

Karl J. Holzinger, Unpublished study. 

? Karl J. Holzinger and Frances Swineford, Manuscript in preparation. 
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range. If it is true that, assuming negligible sampling errors, only 
the position of the significant factor weights is determined by the 
nature of the tests, while their size is affected by the nature of the 
group tested, then care should be taken to compute each person’s 
factor estimate from the pattern based on a sample of the population 
to which the individual belongs. 

Factor analysis will become a valuable tool in the field of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. Before it can be practically useful, 
however, there is much work to be done. First, reliable tests should 
be devised which measure each factor to be estimated. Second, it 
will be necessary to determine which factors are related to success in 
a given educational or vocational field. Finally, patterns based on 
appropriate samples should be made available to workers, who will 
then find it possible to administer the test battery, substitute the 
scores in a formula, and obtain a factor estimate. This ideal situa- 
tion will obtain only when a stable factor pattern is a demonstrated 
fact. Basic factor patterns will render the results of factor analysis 
available to practical workers who have small groups or limited time 
and will make it possible for untrained clerks to compute factor 
estimates for individuals. 
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CREATING THE FUNCTIONAL CLASS BY 
CONTINUOUS RECLASSIFICATION 


WALLACE A. MANHEIMER 
Evander Childs High School, New York City 


* 


ETERMINATION of the best class size’ in the secondary school is 
D one of the most important and difficult problems facing the 
administrator. Size of class affects the size of the classrooms; the 
size of the school building; the number of school buildings in the 
community; the proportion of teachers to pupils; the number of 
administrative officers; and ultimately the quality of instruction, 
the character of classroom methodology, and the substance of the 
curriculum. The size of class is of such importance in education 
that it touches the budget-maker, the architect, professional teach- 
ing bodies, and, indeed, every technical and lay agency interested in 
education. Perhaps no other educational inquiry receives at once 
the most painstaking experimental and administrative analysis by 
the expert and the most violent and ill considered interference by 
lay bodies and pseudo-educators. While a volume of sane literature 
exists on the subject, it is rarely consulted by persons whose emo- 
tional predilections are injected into the problem. The fact that the 
fate of the unemployed teacher, the health of the employed teacher 
and possibly his longevity are influenced by this problem, is a com- 
plicating factor making dispassionate study a matter of difficulty. 

To enter the confused educational lists in the hope of making 
even a minor contribution to the study of class size may indicate 
a bravery only to be matched by one’s foolhardiness. Can an- 
swers be made to the simple questions: What is the best class size? 
Should a class be large or small? Should some classes be large and 

t In the functional definition of the correct size of a secondary school proposed in a 
previous article (12), the writer considered only one of the variables, namely, the num- 
ber of classroom units. The organization of classroom units in such a way as to create 


unified curriculums was proposed as the special mission of the large high school. In the 
present article a consideration of the other variable will be attempted. 
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others small? Is there a way of determining optimum class size? 
If so, what are the valid criteria of judgment? 

It will be generally conceded that a classroom which is crowded 
is objectionable. To have more pupils in a room than there are 
seats to accommodate them is an indefensible situation. Besides 
being unhealthful and uncomfortable, it defeats the pupil’s efforts 
to think, to pay even reasonable attention to the lesson, and to 
maintain independent application to work. The expert and even 
the advocate of reducing school appropriation can achieve a common 
attitude on this matter. Many teachers who are bitterly opposed 
to large classes would prefer a somewhat larger class with all pupils 
in individual seats than a smaller one with pupils “doubled up.” 

Almack (1) in a study of “Class Size and Efficiency” concluded, 
after interrogating one thousand experienced teachers, that any class 
which exceeded in size the one customarily taught was considered 
too large. The optimum class size according to his study was found 
to be thirty-six—the size of class with which these teachers were 
familiar. Teachers in private schools would regard thirty-six as a 
very large number, whereas in some schools a number as low as that 
would look like the advent of the millennium. Obviously the opin- 
ion of teachers, if a single opinion could be secured, would hardly 
be a valid criterion of best class size. 


THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH 


The best size of class should be, it is proposed, that number of 
pupils who will profit most by the instruction given, whose presence 
will represent the optimum load that the teacher can carry to achieve 
the purpose of the lesson. There is, however, no single purpose to 
teaching, and probably there are no several purposes common to 
all lessons. The objective of teaching varies with the subject and 
within a subject from time to time. If a functional definition be 
applied to optimum class size, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
size of the class must be variable. It would have to be, indeed, not 
only variable by subject but variable within the subject from time 
to time. The exigencies of the curriculum, the educational philos- 
ophy that determines specific objectives, and the nature of the 
methodology—all would cause variations influencing class size. Even 
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a partial solution of a problem as complicated as this would seem 
to present insuperable obstacles. 


THE FUNCTIONING PART OF A CLASS 


Before an attempt is made to apply the formula for class size, 
a brief discussion of some general aspects of methodology is desir- 
able. A study of classroom procedure reveals definitely that, re- 
gardless of the size of the class, frequently only a portion of it is in 
attention and therefore capable of profiting by the instruction. A 
number of pupils at the top, because they have mastered the work 
at home or in previous lessons, are only observers of what is occur- 
ring. These pupils are sometimes excited volunteers, who desire to 
“earn” high marks or to show off but who, nevertheless, are not 
profiting by the instruction. They may, in fact, be injured by their 
presence in the classroom, since no challenge is presented to them. 
Frequently they injure the class by increasing the speed, this result 
tending to add to the number of pupils at the bottom who have 
lost their way. There are, moreover, a number of pupils in the 
lowest portion of the class who at times are so hopelessly lost as 
to make their presence unprofitable for themselves, their fellows, 
and the teacher. They glean only discouragement and maladjust- 
ment by remaining in the class. These two sets of pupils impose one 
of the chief obstacles to the success of classroom instruction. If the 
class is considered as a functioning entity, the groups at the top and 
at the bottom are not really part of it. A so-called “class of forty” 
may be, and frequently is, really composed of not many more than 
thirty functioning pupils and sometimes even fewer. 

The extent of the loss resulting from the presence in the room 
of pupils on both fringes of the customary pedagogical procedure 
is not fully measured by their number alone. They exert a peculiar 
influence on the whole philosophy of high-school administration. 
The pupils who have lost their way must in some manner be reached; 
they may not be left in that class or grade indefinitely ; they must be 
“passed” on. Under these conditions they exert a drag on the whole 
class, and on the whole educational system since their presence in 
classes is ubiquitous. However substantial this loss may be—and 
it is large—it is the least of the deleterious influences exerted on 
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educational procedure by this factor. In the attempt to pass these 
pupils on to succeeding grades of work, a system of “‘passing” marks 
has been invented. Teachers and supervisors are all so accustomed 
to this method that they seldom call it into question. Pupils are 
subjected to tests on the ground to be covered by a syllabus, and, 
if they pass an amount designated by some arbitrary figure, like 
65 or 75 per cent, then the pupils are “promoted” to the succeeding 
grade. In the 35 or 25 per cent of the work not passed, some knowl- 
edges or skills may exist that are prerequisites for grasp or mastery 
of the subject. Pupils no longer consider it necessary to perform a 
job thoroughly so long as they can pass by attaining a proportion 
of the work required for examinations. Accordingly, assimilation of 
the educational pabulum is not essential. Achievement by propor- 
tion has become the criterion of school progress. An inventory or a 
pretest at the beginning of a new term’s work will show the ex- 
traordinary degree to which the pupils’ learnings are ephemeral and 
adventitious as a result, in large part, of this “get-by” theory of 
educational progress. 

The acceptance of proportional achievement of subject matter 
as a philosophy of educational administration is probably the most 
expensive mistake made by the schools. It was initiated to effect 
a saving in the cost of caring for nonpromoted pupils because no 
other plan for handling the situation existed at the time. The 
waste occasioned by semiannual reorganization of the schools (11) 
is almost insignificant compared with this waste. The problem is of 
such magnitude as to warrant the most serious consideration, and 
it is definitely related to the problem of class size, as will be apparent 
later. 

It is stated frequently that the schools should devise ways and 
means of “selling” themselves to the public. It is suggested that 
they dramatize their procedures and present in interesting ways 
their best accomplishments. Adults, however, are aware that such 
presentations are heavily weighted, that the accumulation in a re- 
port of the best practices in an educational system is no indication 
of what happens on the average or what happens at the worst or 
near the worst. Such heavily weighted advertising does not explain 
to the perplexed parent why the learnings given his child frequently 
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seem superficial and evanescent. The best selling of the schools to 
the public would be the inculcation on a mastery basis of a program 
of studies so intrinsically worth while that the adolescents, when 
they become adults, would need no convincing of the importance of 
education; they would have experienced it. This result can be se- 
cured only if the curriculum is of such a character as to command 
respect for it during the whole of one’s life and if the material in it 
is assimilated in such a way as to make permanent modification of 
one’s behavior. This latter condition can be secured only through 
a reformation of class procedure, a reformation intimately related 
to class size. 

Careful study of the class as a mechanism must precede any 
attempt at contributing to a partial solution of this problem. 


CLASS SIZE BY SUBJECT 


A limited degree of variation of class size by subject already ex- 
ists. While such variation is the result in most instances of an 
attempt at economy and is almost invariably limited to the crea- 
tion of large class units, nevertheless modifications have frequently 
been made with some regard to the pedagogical situation involved. 
Classes in physical education are usually large, and it is generally 
conceded that they should be large. Classes in music vary, for ex- 
ample, from 60 to 250 in Minneapolis. Commercial classes show a 
range throughout the country of from as low as 12 to as high as 35 
(13). Classes in New York City vary among the several subjects, 
but within a subject classes of fairly uniform sizes are maintained. 
Study of the whole picture of class variation throughout the country 
indicates that there is a tendency to create difference in class size 
by subject, although the shortsighted and sometimes selfish opposi- 
tion of the teachers and the supervisors involved often impedes the 
progress of desirable differentiation. 

The design of schools tends to regiment the size of classes. Un- 
less provision is made for disparity in classroom area, little can be 
done. Even when such provision has been made, crowding of the 
school creates an emergency requiring the use of all available space 
whether or not the rooms were designed or are adaptable for the 
special instruction given. The use of specialized rooms is indis- 
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pensable in modern education. The log upon which Mark Hopkins 
sat with a student on the other end is so decayed as to be in danger 
of falling apart, and the concept of a complete school involved in the 
threadbare aphorism is obsolete. The importance of the equipment 
supplied the teacher does not belittle the teacher’s function—noth- 
ing could. The profound influence of great teachers on all of us is 
eloquent testimony to the contrary. The finest teachers, however, 
can do better work with better tools. The size of a room, as well 
as its equipment, is a variety of tool. The size of a class conditions 
teaching. Choral-singing classes might be huge, while violin-teach- 
ing classes must be small. Intramural athletics in a carefully 
thought-out, self-governing setup might be vast, while correction 
of right scoliosis must be individual. The size of a class in lan- 
guage or mathematics should surely be smaller than that of a physi- 
cal-education class. These are crude reflections made merely for the 
purpose of emphasizing an attitude that will be more carefully 
analyzed later. 


VARIATIONS OF CLASS SIZE WITHIN A SUBJECT 

What has been stated concerning the variation in class size by 
subject can be applied with equal force to a similar variation within 
a subject. Dramatic reading in an English period would surely be 
more effective with a large audience than with a single class. Con- 
solidation of classes for this purpose would be desirable if it could 
be done; and it can be done in large schools which have arranged the 
master program so that classes of the same grade report for in- 
struction during the same period (parallel classes). On the other 
hand, instruction in speech correction and remedial reading must 
be given individually or in small groups. 

There are situations in the teaching of mathematics, the sciences, 
and other subjects where the consolidation of classes would be of 
great value. A demonstration and developmental lesson in mathe- 
matics, an experimental demonstration in physics and chemistry, 
or a period of visual instruction in the languages can as successfully 
be taught to many as to a few. The saving in teacher service is not 
the only end desired, even though such teacher service can well be 
utilized for other purposes. Large audiences and classes may be- 
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come a stimulus for fine preparation and superlative teaching per- 
formance. The resulting situation tends to capitalize the best ability 
in the school for the improvement of other teachers, while giving 
the pupils the advantage of the best instruction available. 

The objection may be raised that the plan requires physical facili- 
ties which are not always available. The answer is that, where it 
can’t be done, it can’t be done. But how often it could be done when 
it isn’t! The temptation is always to show and even to demonstrate 
how utopian a new suggestion is and how much better it is to let 
things move along in the old tried and proved manner. When an 
administrator does that, he shows that he is “‘sensible’’ and “worthy 
of trust.” What a relief it is to the principal, after the turmoil of 
organizing his school, to retreat into his office and to begin to dis- 
pose of the mountain of clerical work and reports that have accumu- 
lated. He can do the office-work, now that the school is “running.” 
It is running, in fact, through the alchemy of his organization. Every 
teacher is in his cubicle with a group of pupils, and there he and 
they will stay until the end of the term—the next period of turmoil. 
Upset such a situation during a term to readjust and reclassify 
pupils? Why, that would be preposterous! Yet, within the reason- 
able limits of feasible and practical administration, that is the sug- 
gestion contained herein. Indeed, the thesis of this article is that it 
is the obligation of the administrator to keep sensitive at all times 
in the term, not merely at the end of the term, to the need of intro- 
ducing the sort of variety and heterogeneity into the pedagogical 
situation which will best achieve the objective of education. 


MASTERY AND MAINTAINING THE FUNCTIONING CLASS 
THROUGH RECLASSIFICATION 

The reason for intra-term reclassification of pupils is to create 
and to maintain the continuously functioning class. This objective 
means that the upper and the lower groups of pupils who are not 
profiting by remaining in the class should be shifted into other classes 
or places in the school where they will have a chance to do work in 
consonance with their ability. The seats thus left vacant should, 
where possible, be filled by pupils who will profit by being in the 
class. If the subject matter in the syllabus is arranged on a unit 
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basis, the decision of whether a pupil is reciting with the wrong group 
will be facilitated. Application of Morrison’s formulas for “mas- 
tery” is recommended as the criterion for completion and assimila- 
tion of the unit and as the basis for intra-term reclassification. 

To state the ideal organization of a school is simple. Can the ideal 
be approximated? It will be conceded that the progress of a child 
through school should be continuous and at the child’s optimum 
speed. This principle applies equally well to his progress through a 
subject. The justification of the more or less abrupt stopping and 
resuming of work at the end of a semester—the usual method of 
pupil reclassification—must rest on administrative expediency. 
There can be no other justification. If a more sound educational de- 
vice can be invented which will permit more frequent or continuous 
reclassification, while at the same time improving the character of 
instruction and learning, then the elimination of the semiannual 
and even of annual reorganization would be desirable. 

Theoretically, for example, if a pupil is taking a two-year unit in 
a foreign language and is grouped in a class of pupils having the 
same preparation and approximately the same ability, then it is 
justifiable to expect him and all the other members of the class to 
progress at approximately the same rate of speed. Under such hy- 
pothetically ideal conditions (the reader will be quick to state that 
these can never be realized), there would be no need of promotion 
until the two-year period is up and the pupils have completed the 
allotted work. Under such an ideal setup there would be no need 
for changing the programs of the pupils and, moreover, only occa- 
sional need for changing the programs of the teachers, and then only 
for the purpose of spreading the quality of instruction. As far as the 
pupil’s progress in this subject is concerned under the ideal condi- 
tions assumed, there would never have to be promotion and re- 
classification but simply completion of school instruction. Indeed, 
all subjects that pupils take in high school could be entered on for 
the entire duration of the subject until actual completion, provided, 
however, that accurate homogeneous ability grouping could be se- 
cured. Under the hypothetical conditions predicated in this dis- 
cussion, a pupil could enter a high school, be enrolled in subjects 
which are to be pursued for varying lengths of time and at different 
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rates of speed, and remain during his entire high-school life without 
ever suffering the process of promotion. 

Pupils, however, do not always progress at the speed of the class 
in which they are placed, no matter how carefully homogeneous 
classification has been carried out. The opponents of classification 
point out what is undoubtedly true to some extent, namely, that 
there is annual, lunar, diurnal, and even momentary fluctuation in 
the pupils’ psychological rates. Of course, illness, emotional dis- 
turbance, change of residence, and other distractions interfere with 
the ideal character of any ability grouping. It is necessary, therefore, 
to invent a device which not only permits a pupil to proceed at 
varying rates of speed in different subjects but also permits reclassi- 
fication when he falls behind or temporarily or permanently proceeds 
at a different speed. An administrative procedure which would ap- 
proach a substantial fulfilment of the previously mentioned condi- 
tions would be, it should be admitted, an educational instrument of 
the greatest usefulness and significance. It would be an instrument 
that would obviate the need of articulation, except at the beginning 
of the course, and would substitute the idea of completion for pro- 
motion. 

METHOD OF RECLASSIFICATION 

It is obvious that, if reclassification of pupils in subject classes 
is to occur during a term, a year, or the duration of a subject, with- 
out disturbing the operation of the school,’ the classes organized on 
the basis of varying ability into which pupils are to be shifted must 
operate during the same period of the day. Shifting of pupils into 
such parallel classes can be accomplished without rewriting their 
programs and without any serious interruption of school work. 
Shifting of pupils from class to class, under these circumstances, can 
be done continuously or as frequently as desired. It will be objected 
that the shifting of pupils will interfere with the size of classes and 
that the need of maintaining equalized classes will operate to defeat 
the plan. Actual study of pupil grouping and reclassification in 
first-year classes in language at Evander Childs High School has 
proved that substantial homogeneity, uniform progress, and the 
maintenance of fairly equalized classes result when four parallel 
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classes are organized, four different groupings being thus made pos- 
sible. Parallel classes can be arranged in large schools only. In 
small schools additional space may be needed where maladjusted 
pupils at any level can be placed for remedial instruction or for modi- 
fied or amplified assignments, as their varying abilities suggest. 

The reorganization of the master program of the Evander Childs 
High School in such a way as to permit the continuous flow of the 
various classes until the pupil completes the course, and to make 
possible the shifting of pupils at any time from one group to another, 
has proved to be a comparatively simple matter in all subjects hav- 
ing a large number of classes. In English, mathematics, social sci- 
ence, biological science, French, etc., the master program is adapt- 
able almost ideally to this purpose. 

A few instances should suffice to indicate the operation of the 
plan. At a time or at times during the term, to be decided on by the 
chairman of a particular department in collaboration with the prin- 
cipal (the time does not have to be identical for the several depart- 
ments), the pupils are shifted within the range of the parallel classes, 
so that the various classes in this department are kept sufficiently 
homogeneous to continue en masse. In other words, the effort is 
made to maintain at all times the continuously functioning class 
according to the definition proposed by this paper. The program of 
the pupils is written, if a term which would then be almost obsolete 
may be used, by the physical replacement of the pupil well in ad- 
vance of the end of the term. Indeed, for the pupil in this subject 
there would be no “end of the term.” This process would be used 
in all subjects which continue. When a subject is completed and a 
new subject must be introduced in its place, a procedure identical 
with current practice might be used or some modification dictated 
by the special circumstances of each situation. For example, it 
may be possible at times, on the completion of a subject, to form a 
new class without waiting for the end of a term. When this plan 
will not fit the situation in the school, resort must be made to other 
procedures, but the effort to maintain functioning classes should 
be relentless. 

Emphasis should be given to the point that the importance of 
continuous reclassification instead of periodic promotion is based, 
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not on the administrative economies which reclassification effects, 
however great these may be, but on its contribution to the creation 
of continuously functioning classes. Translated into the vernacular, 
this statement means the arranging of a school so that progress of 
pupils can occur only on the basis of mastery or complete assimila- 
tion of the educational pabulum instead of on the basis of propor- 
tion of subject matter covered. It means, moreover, that all the 
pupils in the class are capable of doing the work of the class. No 
misfits nor maladjusted pupils are kept in the class. 


THE SMALL AND THE LARGE CLASS 


During the past several years something resembling an educa- 
tional storm has raged about the question of the large class. Only 
the briefest treatment of the rather voluminous literature on this 
subject can be presented here. 

There is general agreement among educators that classes in re- 
medial work of various kinds should be very small. Moreover, the 
consensus is that character-training also can best be accomplished 
in small classes. On this latter question, however, the opinion is not 
unanimous. There is unanimous conviction that certain types of 
educational work must be private and individual. Such activities 
as correction of personality maladjustments, which require skilled 
psychological treatment; and social, educational, and other types 
of intimate counseling—all require, not group work, but individual 
attention. The situations that can best be dealt with in small 
classes cannot be fully presented here. It is conceded that a large 
number of such situations exist within a school and that many more 
may develop, if for no other reason than to permit the operation of 
the plan of continuous reclassification and the functioning of its 
basic philosophy of subject-matter mastery. 

It is obvious that, if large classes can be utilized for instruction 
during an entire term, in addition to the consolidation of classes 
suggested above, additional economies would result which would 
allow the use of small classes and individual instruction without in- 
creasing the budget. Of course the danger is that such economies 
would be utilized merely to reduce the budget. Such an application 
of the conclusions resulting from the discussion of the large class 
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would be unfortunate and, indeed, a real distortion of the thesis 
of this article. This section of this article cannot legitimately be 
picked out of the entire context of the thesis which is presented and 
defended herein, namely, that the administrative setup within a 
school must be made to conform with the educational function that 
it attempts to implement. 

Altstetter (2), Barbour (3), Bedell (4), Pertsch (5), Hand and 
Smith (6), Irwin (7, 8), Keyworth (9, 10), and many other investi- 
gators have presented conclusive evidence that, so far as the meas- 
urable results of achievement are concerned, large classes do as well 
as, and frequently better than, small classes. 

A more exhaustive statement would seem to be unnecessary to 
establish the point that the large class may frequently have its 
place in an administrative setup. The conclusion is not justified, 
however, that the large class should be the prevailing class. Increas- 
ing the pupil load carried by the teacher would, in the end, seriously 
impair education by breaking down his health and by using up his 
vitality and enthusiasm. The introduction of the large class into the 
educational situation could effect an economy in teacher service, 
which should be used to reduce the burden on the teacher and thus, 
in the end, effect improvement in education. The large class would 
be a challenge to good teaching. It would present a situation for 
which the teacher, if otherwise relieved, would feel justified in ex- 
tending himself to the benefit of the pupils and the tone of the school 
in general. It would crystallize the invention of necessary, appro- 
priate methodology by means of which pupil initiative and self- 
responsibility would be developed to the maximum degree. No situ- 
ation, however, should develop in a school in which teachers meet 
pupils only in large groups and, as a result, never learn to know any 
pupils individually. There is not much question that the small class 
will best meet the needs of most educational situations. The large 
class will meet some needs, and use of some large classes will release 
teacher service for small classes, remedial work, and individual 
counseling. To know the pupils individually, to be able to exert 
influence over their program in school and over their selection of a 
vocation, to influence their deportment, and to improve their per- 
sonality, the teacher should have one group of pupils in a home room 
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for their entire school life. This arrangement would contribute to the 
solution of the problem of guidance. 

Although the writer is convinced of the desirability of decreasing 
the pupil load carried by the teacher under that prevailing at present 
in the public high schools of New York City, his conviction is even 
stronger on the need of decreasing the number of daily periods of 
instruction in which the teacher is engaged. The need to accentuate 
the function of the home-room period, during which the teacher 
could and should become a sympathetic counselor of the pupils (11), 
demands that time be provided in the teacher’s program to perform 
this neglected function. 

If there is validity in the point of view presented in this article, 
there should be a different attitude toward the subject of class size. 
The use of a maximum figure for class size, which is the prevailing 
method of attempting to improve education, to decrease the burden 
on the teacher, and to employ part of the large army of trained 
and disengaged young people who are vainly trying to enter the 
profession, should be abrogated in favor of a functional approach to 
the solution of what is the best size of a class. 

Limiting the pupil load per teacher to as low a limit as can be 
secured and leaving the organization of the school to be effected 
on a sensible instead of an emotional basis, will have the same in- 
fluence on the employment of teachers as will the arbitrary decreas- 
ing of class size. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

This article has been an attempt to persuade the educator to 
regard the best class size, not as an arbitrary figure arrived at by 
the resultant of the forces of teacher pressure and budget-maker 
resistance, but rather as a conclusion based on a rational procedure. 
The function of instruction, a quality and a quantity which varies 
from subject to subject and also within a subject from time to time, 
should be the criterion of judgment and the basis for dynamic ad- 
ministrative procedure. Above all, instruction for mastery and com- 
plete assimilation of material should be the measure of progress, 
and proportional achievement as a means of promotion should be 
abrogated. Accordingly, completion of courses should be substituted 
for promotion, and the conception of the varying functional class 
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should be substituted for the fixed class. While plans for imple- 
menting this suggestion are recommended, no series of plans will 
fit all circumstances. The thesis of this article, which argues for a 
flexible administrative procedure, is dependent on the administra- 
tor’s willingness to keep sensitive at all times in the term, and not 
merely at the end of the term, to the need of introducing that sort 
of variety and heterogeneity into the pedagogical situation which 
will best achieve the objectives of education. 
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Sees list of references represents a selection from approximately 
nine hundred titles related to higher education that have come 
to the attention of the compilers between July 1, 1937, and June 30, 
1938. As in previous lists, selection has necessarily been made along 
somewhat arbitrary lines because space does not permit the inclusion 
of all titles that might be worthy of attention. Practically all books 
and monographs have been included with the exception of annual 
reports, yearbooks, proceedings of associations, and institutional 
histories. Production of the last-mentioned type of literature con- 
tinues to be large, histories having been noted during the year from 
twenty-three institutions of higher education. 

Selection among the articles published in journals during the year 
has been based chiefly on their contribution to new knowledge, al- 
though by no means could all the worthy articles of this type be 
included. As a general principle, the list omits articles that provide 
only a résumé of material available elsewhere; articles that are 
merely discussions or presentations of personal opinions, however 
authoritative; and news notes and papers describing practices in a 
single institution. 

Particularly notable has been the publication during the year of 
discussions on problems of higher education in the popular and non- 
academic journals, more than forty significant articles having ap- 
peared in magazines such as Forum, Harpers, Saturday Evening 
Post, and Scribner’s. 
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Brings together twenty-three essays and addresses on various problems con- 
nected with higher education, written during the author’s sixteen years of 
service as president of Yale University. 
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marks in these courses. 
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Pp. xvi+428. 

Describes the general college at the University of Minnesota and reports 
extensive studies of the examinations conducted in connection with the in- 
struction in that institution. 

. Cowtey, W. H. “A Study of N.Y.A. Projects at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity.” Washington: National Youth Administration, 1937. Pp. 147 
(mimeographed). 

Surveys the administration and the accomplishments of the N.Y.A. program in 
one state university. Reaches the general conclusion that an over-all efficiency 
in the neighborhood of go per cent has been maintained. 


. Davis, Joun W. Problems in the Collegiate Education of Negroes. Contribu- 
tion No. 8 of the Department of Education. West Virginia State Col- 
lege Bulletin, Series 24, No. 4. Institute, West Virginia: West Virginia 
State College, 1937. Pp. 56. 

Lists categorically the problems involved in the collegiate education of negroes 
suggested by 114 contributors. 

. Eckert, Rutu E. “Realism in Higher Education,” Educational Record, 
XIX (January, 1938), 86-104. 

Describes the sixth annual co-operative Sophomore testing program sponsored 
by the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the American Council on 
Education. 

. Epwarps, Marcia. “Products and By-products of an Accreditation 
Study,” School and Society, XLVII (January 15, 1938), 90-94. 

Reports findings regarding the implications for quality of undergraduate col- 
legiate programs based on analyses of the records of 27,910 students carrying 
graduate work in eighteen universities. 
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560. EELLS, WALTER Crossy. “Status of the Junior College in the United 
States, 1937-38,” School and Society, XLVII (January 29, 1938), 158-60. 
Reports a continued increase in student enrolment in the junior colleges of the 
country, as well as in the number of these institutions, as compared with the 
figures reported a year earlier. 


. EVENDEN, E. S. “Some Factors Affecting the Salaries of University and 
College Teachers,” School and Society, XLVII (February 26, 1938), 
257-64. 

Reports salary data and opinions of college and university presidents regarding 
such issues as recruiting of staff members, stimulation of professional growth, 
and maintenance of faculty morale. 


. FLANAGAN, SHERMAN E. Insurance and Annuity Plans for College Staffs. 
United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 5, 1937. Pp. vi+84. 
Traces the history of pension and insurance plans in colleges, reports results 
from a questionnaire study of present practices, and arrives at some principles 
for setting up a program of insurance and annuities. 


. FLETCHER, ROBERT S., and WILkins, Ernest H. The Beginning of College 
Education for Women and of Coeducation on the College Level. Bulletin of 
Oberlin College, New Series 343. Oberlin, Ohio: Oberlin College, 1937. 
Pp. 14. 

Cites from original sources the early arrangements for the education of women 
at Oberlin College. 


. FREDERICK, O. I. “Comparisons of Receipts,” Journal of Higher Educa- 
tion, IX (January, 1938), 37-40. 
Reports the trends in income for twenty-three land-grant colleges and nineteen 
non-land-grant state universities between 1921-22 and 1929-30. 


. Frost, S. E., Jr. Education’s Own Stations. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1937. Pp. xiv+48o. 
Presents detailed and authoritative information on each of 176 radio stations 
operated by educational institutions from 1921 to 1936. 


. Goopwin, Joun B. “College and University Income in Great Britain,” 
Educational Business Manager and Buyer, XX (August, 1937), 14, 16. 
Compares sources of income of higher institutions in Great Britain and the 
United States. 


. Gowpy, R. C. “Trends in Co-operative Education,” School and Society, 
XLVI (July 3, 1937), 26-30. 


Surveys the development of the plan of alternating periods of academic study 
and practical experience. 


. Gray, WiiuiaM S. (Editor). Current Issues in Higher Education. Proceed- 
ings of the Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher Institutions, 
Vol. IX. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. viii+-154. 
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Presents eleven papers on six issues of current importance to colleges and uni- 
versities. 

. GREENLEAF, WALTER J. College Salaries, 1936. United States Office of 
Education Bulletin No. 9, 1937. Pp. vi+34. 

Reports average salaries by rank and by type of institution for more than 
25,000 faculty members and administrative officers in some 250 colleges and 
universities in the United States. 

. Haccerty, MELvin E. The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: III. The 
Educational Program. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
xxx+ 336. 

Reports the research on the educational programs of colleges and universities 
which was used as a basis for the recent revision of accrediting procedures of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


. Haccerty, W. J.,and Works, GeorcE A. “Changes in Enrolments over a 
Fifteen-Year Period in Institutions Accredited for 1936-37 by the North 
Central Association,” North Central Association Quarterly, XII (July, 
1937), 51-63.- 

Presents statistical data and interpretations for institutions accredited by the 
North Central Association, classified according to type. 

. Hann, Harotp C. (Editor). Campus Activities. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+358. 

Surveys the practices of American universities and colleges with respect to 
almost a score of extra-curriculum activities. 

. HARTSHORNE, EDWARD YARNALL, JR. The German Universities and Na- 
tional Socialism. London, England: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1937. 
Pp. 184. 

Gives an account of the changes in administrative organization, student body, 
faculty, curriculum, and general atmosphere of German universities since 1918. 
. HockEeMA, FRANK C. ‘Earmarks and Question Marks,” Journal of Higher 
Education, VIII (December, 1937), 471-74. 

Summarizes the opinions of alumni of Purdue University concerning the 
characteristics of good and poor teachers. 

. HosMAN, EVERETT M. “Convocations in Urban Universities,” School and 
Society, XLVII (March 5, 1938), 316-18. 

Reports the convocation practices at ten universities. 

. “How Much Do Faculty Members Read?” Journal of Higher Education, 
IX (May, 1938), 243-47. 

Summarizes the answers to questionnaires, revealing a surprising lack of read- 
ing by some faculty members, a voluminous amount by others, and a tendency 
toward narrow specialization in the type of reading done by the great ma- 
jority. 
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577. HutsE, ANNE E. “Admission to Schools of Medicine, Law, and Engineer- 
ing,” Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, XIII 
(January, 1938), 197-202. 

Surveys the opinions of deans of professional schools with reference to pre- 
professional requirements. 

. Hurp, A. W. “Evidences of Three Types of Curriculum Development in 
Curriculum References in Higher Education,” School and Society, 
XLVII (January 1, 1938), 27-31. 

Investigates the types of curriculum formulation in 509 institutions of higher 
education. 

. The Inauguration of Oliver C. Carmichael as Chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity and a Symposium on Higher Education in the South. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Vanderbilt University, 1938. Pp. viii++290. 

Discusses present status, trends, and future outlook for the liberal-arts college, 
graduate and research programs, and several types of professional education in 
the South. 

580. JOHN PRICE JONES CORPORATION. College and University Finance. New 
York: John Price Jones Corporation (150 Nassau Street), 1937. Pp. 22. 
Surveys college and university financial trends between 1908-9 and 1936-37 
and concludes that, in spite of certain discouraging features, privately financed 
education will continue to lead the way in America. 


. Jounson, B. Lamar (Editor). What about Survey Courses? New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. xii+378. 
Describes the curriculums utilizing survey courses at a dozen colleges and dis- 
cusses with extensive reference to examples the content and the organization of 
survey courses in each of the major fields of knowledge. 


. Jonnson, CHartes S. The Negro College Graduate. Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina: University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xviii+4o00. 
Records the facts obtained in an extensive study of the objective records of 
college and professionally trained negroes in the United States. 


. Jounston, Joun B. Scholarship and Democracy. New York: D. Apple- 
ton—Century Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. viiit+114. 
Presents data from a study of student achievement at the University of 
Minnesota, together with an extended and somewhat pessimistic interpretation 
of the implications for reorganization in higher education. 


. Keys, NoEt. The Underage Student in High School and College. Univer- 
sity of California Publications in Education, Vol. VII, No. 3. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1938. Pp. viiit+-147-271. 
Compares the achievement of a group of under-age college students with that 
of a control group of normal-age students and also carries through a similar 
study for groups of high-school pupils. Reaches the conclusion that acceleration 
might well be more widely practiced than at present. 
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585. Kuper, MERLE. Trends of Professional Opportunities in the Liberal Arts 
College. Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 717. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. Pp. x+134+102. 
Outlines the fields of occupational endeavor within the present personnel 
organization of colleges, traces changes over a fifty-year period, and suggests 
certain implications for the future. 


586. KuNKEL, B. W. “A Survey of College Faculties,” Bulletin of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, XXIII (December, 1937), 463-514. 
Furnishes statistical data concerning age, marital status, size of families, birth- 
place, formal education, teaching experience, etc., based on returns of ques- 
tionnaires by 41.5 per cent of the membership of the American Association of 
University Professors. 


587. Lamar, Emit. The Athletic Plant. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. x+302. 
Provides specifications and dimensions for all types of athletic equipment and 
sports, with numerous diagrams and illustrations. 


588. LEARNED, WILLIAM S., and Woop, BEN D. The Student and His Knowl- 

edge. A Report to the Carnegie Foundation on the Results of the High 
School and College Examinations of 1928, 1930, and 1932. Study of the 
Relations of Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania. Bul- 
letin No. 29. New York: Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 1938. Pp. xx+406. 
Reports the results from an extensive testing program carried on to determine 
the growth of students’ knowledge in Pennsylvania schools and colleges over a 
four-year period. Deals with the group of students leaving the high schools in 
1928 and completing their college work in 1932. 


589. Ltoyp-JonEs, EstHER McD., and SmitH, MARGARET RutH. A Student 
Personnel Program for Higher Education. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. x+322. 
Outlines a comprehensive plan for personnel service and shows its purpose in 
the total program of higher education and the relation of the various aspects 
of the service to one another. 


590. Lowett, A. LAWRENCE. What a University President Has Learned. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. vi+150. 
Discusses from a rich background of experience a number of problems of uni- 
versity administration and instruction. 


591. Lynn, Caro. A College Professor of the Renaissance—Lucio Marineo Siculo 
among the Spanish Humanists. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. Pp. xii+302. 
Contributes an interesting chapter on the history of the early universities of 
southern Europe. 
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592. McGratu, Eart J. “An Evaluation of Tutorial Instruction at the Univer- 
sity of Buffalo,” Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, XXIV 
(May, 1938), 242-48. 
Concludes, on the basis of questionnaire replies by 210 graduates of five 
college classes, that opinions are overwhelmingly in favor of the tutorial plan. 


. McGratn, EArt'J., and Froman, Lewis A. College A piitude of Adult Stu- 
dents. University of Buffalo Studies, Vol. XIV, No. 1. Buffalo, New 
York: Committee on Publications, Roswell Park Publication Fund, 
1936. Pp. 34. 

Seeks to determine whether students in adult classes in the University of 
Buffalo are of lower average college aptitude than the regular day students. 


. McNEELY, JoHN H. College Student Mortality. United States Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin No. 11, 1937. Pp. vit+112. 
Determines the extent to which students leave college and analyzes factors in- 
fluencing withdrawal. Based on studies made by twenty-five co-operating uni- 
versities. 


. McNEELY, JoHN H. University Unit Costs. United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 21, 1937. Pp. vi+36. 
Reports for nine universities comparative costs per student-credit-hour for 
various functions, for each department and school, and for each level of in- 
struction. 


. McNEELY, JoHN H. “Distances Students Live from College,” School Life, 

XXIII (January, 1938), 135-36. 
Shows, from a study based on 15,424 students in 25 universities, that 32.4 per 
cent live within the county in which the institution is located, 9.4 per cent in 
the adjoining county, 45.0 per cent in other parts of the state, and 13.2 per cent 
in other states. 

. MONTGOMERY, RoBERT N. (Editor). The William Rainey Harper Memorial 
Conference Held in Connection with the Centennial of Muskingum College, 
New Concord, Ohio, October 21-22, 1937. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1938. Pp. xii+168. 

Presents addresses and discussions regarding the place and the responsibility of 
the liberal-arts college and regarding the contribution of William Rainey 
Harper to American education. 


. National Conference on College Hygiene. Proceedings of the Second Nation- 
al Conference. New York: National Tuberculosis Association, 1937. 
Pp. 112. 

Sets up the objectives and recommends the facilities needed for effective stu- 
dent-health service and hygiene-teaching. 


. Norpiy, Cart L. The Administration of Intramural Athletics for Men in 
Colleges and Universities. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
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No. 716. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937. 
Pp. viii+134. 

Investigates the status of intramural athletic programs and of various adminis- 
trative policies in twelve institutions and develops recommended administrative 
procedures. 


. Paut, J. B. “Class Frequency,” Journal of Higher Education, VIII (De- 
cember, 1937), 480-84. 
Investigates the relative effectiveness for learning of a five-period and a three- 
period weekly schedule. 


. REINHARDT, Emma. “Reasons Given by Freshmen for Their Choice of a 
College,” School and Society, XLVII (April 16, 1938), 511-12. 
Reports comparison of the reasons given by Freshmen in 1930 and 1935 for 
their choice of a college. 


. RoBInson, EpGAR EuGENE. Independent Study in the Lower Division at 
Stanford University, 1931-1937. Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1937. Pp. x+g0. 

Reviews the results of a program offering opportunities to superior students to 
make a part of their preparation by independent study rather than by the usual 
course method. 


. RoGErs, JAMES FREDERICK. Physical Education in Institutions of Higher 
Education. United States Office of Education Pamphlet No. 82 (1937). 
Pp. vi+32. 

Reviews the history of the development of physical education in higher institu- 
tions and surveys the various features of the programs in this subject in different 
types of institutions in the United States during 1935-36. 


. ROGERS, JAMES FREDERICK. Student Health Services in Institutions of High- 
er Education. United States Office of Education Bulletin No. 7, 1937. 
Pp. vi+62. 

Summarizes the historical development of student-health services and the 
present-day facilities in various types of American higher institutions. 


. SAVAGE, Howarp J. “Carnegie Grants to Higher Education,” School and 
Society, XLVI (August 7, 1937), 186-87. 
Summarizes the total co-operative grants for higher education by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, classified according to institu- 
tions receiving the grants. 


. SPENCER, W. H. “Business Administration in the College of Liberal Arts 
and the Teachers College,” North Central Association Quarterly, XII 
(January, 1938), 295-311. 

Surveys programs of business education in a group of member institutions of 
the North Central Association. 
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607. STOUFFER, E. B. “Conditions Surrounding the Offering of the Master’s 
Degree,” North Central Association Quarterly, XII (October, 1937), 
205-13. 

Summarizes the requirements for the Master’s degree in ninety-one member 
institutions of the North Central Association and presents recommendations 
concerning the offering of graduate work in colleges. 


. Sturt, DEwEy B. “Differential Characteristics of Superior and Inferior 
Students,” School and Society, XLVI (December 4, 1937), 733-36. 
Compares high and low ranking students in the Teachers College of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska on a number of traits. 


. WALKE, NELSON SuMTER. Traits Characteristic of Men Majoring in Physi- 
cal Education at the Pennsylvania State College. Teachers College Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 735. New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1937. Pp. viii+-62. 

Compares a group of 145 men majoring in physical education with two groups 
of similar size, one from the School of Education and one from other depart- 
ments of the institution, with reference to factors such as intelligence, scholastic 
achievement, age, health status, socio-economic status, and personality traits. 


. WALTERS, Raymonp. “Statistics of Registration in American Universities 
and Colleges, 1937,”’ School and Society, XLVI (December 18, 1937), 
769-89. 

Provides data on enrolments at the opening of the academiic year 1937-38, with 
some attention to the clues regarding future enrolments furnished by popula- 
tion trends and the registrations in elementary and secondary schools. 


. WELLEMEYER, J. F., and WALKER, Eart. The Public Junior College in 
Kansas. Kansas City, Kansas: Kansas Association of Public Junior Col- 
leges, 1937. Pp. 98. 

Surveys the development and accomplishments of the public junior college. 

. WHITNEY, FREDERICK L. “The Trend in the College Fees of Out-of-State 
Students,” School and Society, XLVII (February 5, 1938), 191-92. 
Presents the trend in the annual college fees for out-of-state students in 
seventeen western states between 1933-34 and 1937-38. 

. Wirxrns, Ernest H. “College Football Costs,”’ School and Society, XLVII 
(March 19, 1938), 381-84. 

Concludes from a study of thirty institutions that the football program is a 
direct expense to the college. 

. WittEy, Matcotm M. Depression, Recovery, and Higher Education. A Re- 
port by Committee Y of the American Association of University Profes- 
sors. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. x+544. 


Analyzes the facts, with respect to the effect on higher institutions, of economic 
trends between 1930 and 1936 and suggests the implication for the future. 
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Educational Writings 
* 
REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


An Attempt To RESOLVE THE PROGRESSIVE-CONSERVATIVE CONTROVERSY. 
—Professor Dewey has long been looked on by both progressives and conserva- 
tives as the chief leader, if not the originator, of the progressive movement. 
Some observers have thought, however, that the more radical tenets and practices 
of progressive educators did not find warrant in his writings and were probably 
not approved by him. Until the present, Professor Dewey has not made a clear- 
cut statement to indicate where he would draw the line between the conserva- 
tives and the radicals. A late book does much to clarify his position on the 
broader issues. It will doubtless have large influence in the direction of the 
moderate theory and practice. 

Professor Dewey disclaims the attempt to find a merely middle-of-the-road 
policy or a compromise between conflicting theories. Like many who seek to 
think through educational problems to basic facts or principles, he is suspicious 
of the “either-or” way of stating and discussing these problems. He strives to 
penetrate beneath the opposed theories and to find a basis for a doctrine which 
will comprehend the truth of both and eliminate the error of each. To this 

/ effort all reasonable students of education should have been committed long ago. 

As an introduction to the attempt to find a truer doctrine than that of either 
of the opposed factions, Dewey points out the chief features of the two extremes. 
On the reactionary side he finds the predominant features to be imposition from 
above, external discipline, learning from textbooks and teachers, the acquisition 
of isolated skills, preparation for the more or less remote future, and static aims 
and materials. Opposed to these on the progressive side are expression and cul- 
tivation of personality, free activity, learning through experience, acquisition 
of skills as means of attaining ends which make direct vital appeal, making the 
most of the opportunities of present life, and acquaintance with a changing 
world. 

In putting these principles into practice, and even in stating them, many 
progressives appear to overlook some of the fundamental features of genuine 
education. Dewey criticizes such neglect clearly and emphatically. He presses 
home the need for continuity of experience and for the employment of organized 
subject matter of study. He ridicules the notions that the teacher is the one 
person in the school who should exercise no initiative and that the experience 


t John Dewey, Experience and Education. The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+116. $1.25. 
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and training of the teacher should play no part in the guidance of the pupils’ 
learning. He rejects the idea that acquaintance with the past has little or no 
role to play in education. He points out that freedom does not mean the ab- 
sence of control and direction. These words will be welcome to many educators 
who have been urging such principles for years. They raise the hope that the 
violent controversy over progressive education may become a thing of the past. 
Those who have previously turned a deaf ear to such doctrine may now perhaps 
accept it because of their reverence for Professor Dewey’s authority. 

Professor Dewey’s aim is not merely to state an acceptable educational doc- 
trine; it is, first and foremost, to establish a fundamental basis in theory or 
philosophy for such a doctrine. This aim he seeks to accomplish by appealing 
to the philosophy of experience. There must be an “organic connection between 
education and personal experience” (p. 12), and “education in order to accom- 
plish its ends both for the individual learner and for society must be based upon 
experience—which is always the actual life-experience of some individual” (p. 
113). True—and obvious! Does it, however, give a basis for discriminating be- 
tween good and bad kinds of education? Everything that happens to a person 
when he is awake and aware of what is going on is an experience. As Dewey 
says, “It is a great mistake to suppose, even tacitly, that the traditional school- 
room was not a place where pupils had experiences” (p. 14). To be sure! But 
“experiences which were had, by pupils and teachers alike, were largely of a 
wrong kind” (p. 15). Quite possibly! At any rate, the fact that the pupil is 
experiencing is no criterion of the value of his experiences or of the educational 
setup which provides them for him. 

How then does Professor Dewey get a basis for discriminating between good 
and bad forms of education? It depends, he says, on the quality of experience. 
To further define a desirable quality of experience, he says it must have con- 
tinuity or growth, that it must be integrated or organized, and that it must 
take account of the future as well as of the present. Where does he get the basis 
for these criteria of good experience? Not, obviously, out of the concept of ex- 
perience itself. The nature of experience as an idea or a concept does not con- 
tain within itself the basis for distinguishing between kinds of experiences and 
marking one as good and the other as bad. 

Experience includes many experiences of many kinds. All these experiences, 
good and bad alike, make up the sum total of experience. The difference be- 
tween desirable and undesirable forms of education lies, then, not in the fact 
that one is experience and the other is not experience, but in the fact that one is 
good and the other bad experience. 

It is well that Professor Dewey makes this distinction. It deserves special 
emphasis. Some proponents of particular brands of education have sought to 
validate their doctrines by asserting that they are based on children’s experi- 
ence, as contrasted with other doctrines which, by implication, ignore children’s 
experience. The assumption that one kind of education involves child experi- 
ence and another does not has given a false and easy sanction to the one kind 
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and a spurious condemnation to the other. This assumption has made it seem 
unnecessary to examine the merits of the proposed practices specifically and in 
detail and has given them an aura of sanctity by applying to them the blanket 
term “experience.” 

Let it be understood once and for all that such argument is nothing but 
polemical legerdemain. All education of every kind is experience. We cannot 
discriminate between one kind and another by saying that one is experience and 
the other is not. We must discover and apply criteria which will distinguish be- 
tween good experience and bad experience. 

There are two broadly distinguished ways by which such criteria may be 
discovered. The first is to sit down and try to work the problem out by analysis 
and reflection, to try to find criteria which seem reasonable or consistent. The 
other is to observe the working of various practices in multitudes of actual situa- 
tions in many schoolrooms and try to discover which works out the best in 
actual practice. The first is the philosophical or speculative method; the second, 
the pragmatic, empirical, or scientific method. Professor Dewey advocates the 
second method, but it appears that, when it comes to the actual setting-up of 
criteria, he uses the first. 

The question will be raised: Can the appeal to speculative criteria be 
avoided, even in the empirical method? How are we to judge whether one prac- 
tice works out better than another in actual schoolroom procedure, except by 
appealing to standards of good or bad working which have previously been 
assumed? Where do such standards come from? Here is where the final issue 
lies. The standards may be sought in the reflection of an individual in his arm- 
chair as he attempts to work out a speculative system; or they may be sought in 
the accumulated wisdom of mankind, expressed in multitudes of judgments 
made in the face of numberless actual situations of life. These judgments have 
to be formulated, classified, and generalized before they can become principles 
of action. Such formulation is a process of thought, but the thought is exercised 
on the actual material of experience and is not independent nor self-contained. 

No thought, of course, is entirely self-contained. It always depends, re- 
motely if not directly, on the thinker’s observation and experience. It is, in some 
degree, empirical. The advancement of science consists in making the examina- 
tion of experience more extensive, more systematic, and more exact so that the 
thinking grows more directly out of it and conforms more closely to it. 

Professor Dewey has pointed out more clearly than any other philosopher 
the necessity of basing thought and theory on experience. The question is 
whether, when he comes to make his practical judgments on educational pro- 
cedures, he goes explicitly to experience for the source of his conclusions. Ex- 
perience and education, he says, must have growth and integration and must 
have reference to the future. These principles will give education the desirable 
quality. Whence are these principles derived? Do they not smack of the specu- 
lative character that Professor Dewey repudiates? Will they not be used as 
shibboleths much as has the more general category of experience itself? The 
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reviewer feels that they are largely speculative in origin and that they will be 
used largely as a priori and authoritarian principles. Professor Dewey has 
pointed the way to the empirical method, but he himself has only partly fol- 


lowed the way. 
FRANK N. FREEMAN 
University of Chicago 


GENTLEMEN RATHER THAN SCHOLARS OR WoRKERS.—With his customary 
directness. MacLean, in the opening paragraph of his Inglis Lecture,‘ states his 
purpose in making the address: 

I feel . . . . under the compulsion and stimulus of high duty. That duty is to report 
to you, as Dewey, Koos, Counts, and others have each year reported to you, on the 
present state of the educational world in the United States. It is my intention to show 
you, if I can, the conflicts at present raging, somewhat of their origins, and finally the 
newly-arrived-at formulae which educators are just beginning experimentally to apply 
and which offer much hope for solution instead of disaster [p. 2]. 

The conflicts which MacLean emphasizes relate to the purposes of education. 
He asserts that we have not yet determined “what kind of an end product or 
what kinds of end products we want to issue from our schools” (p. 3). 

Typically, MacLean asserts, educators talk and act as though the scholar is 
the one end product that we want from our schools. The author calls for the 
training of more and better scholars (democracy needs them), but, he points 
out, only a few can attain real scholarship. Furthermore, he raises a question 
whether a world composed entirely of scholars would be desirable. 

Students, motivated by their money-conscious elders, often demand an edu- 
cation which has value only in terms of dollars and cents; they wish to become 
“‘successful”’ workers. MacLean recognizes the value of vocational and profes- 
sional training, but he quarrels “with overstressing such training to the exclusion 
of all other life-values [and cocks] a skeptical and dour Scot’s eye at anyone 
who expresses the belief that anywhere, in any school, college, or university a 
perfect or nearly perfect job is being done in this field of education” (p. 36). 

The final point of view on the aims of education which MacLean considers 
is that schools should train gentlemen. MacLean identifies the term “gentlemen” 
with “culture” and points out his disagreement with those who consider culture 
to be a “facile acquaintance with the great classics of literature and history” 
(p. 43). He suggests the fallacy of the concept which reduces culture to the 
basis of superficial “personality-building or etiquette.”” A cultured man, as 
MacLean conceives him, is ‘one who finds himself at home and at ease in all 
the varieties of situations with which life presents him, and with all people with 
whom, day by day, he rubs elbows in lesser or greater intimacy” (p. 46). 
Scholars can afford but little of the training leading to such culture, but workers 
need much of it. 


t Malcolm S. MacLean, Scholars, Workers, and Gentlemen. The Inglis Lecture, 
1938. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 86. $1.00. 
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The objectives of education as he sees them can be attained, MacLean 
suggests, by “a school system running in three parallel channels with frequent 
cross-cuts from one to the other” (p. 64). The first channel, expected of most 
everybody except “unco-ordinated” individuals, would include training in fun- 
damental skills and techniques. ‘The second great channel in the educational 
process would be that of general education. It has as its aim the building of 
American children, youth, and oldsters through adult education, into human 
beings who are at home and at ease in their world” (p. 69). ‘‘The third of the 
channels to carry the flow of dynamic education is special, intensive, focused 
training” (p. 74). 

An educational program planned with these channels would, MacLean be- 
lieves, make it possible for the individual to obtain the training best suited for 
him and would assure society the variety of human products needed in a democ- 
racy. 

Well conceived, rigorously and clearly presented, MacLean’s diagnosis of 
our educational ills and his proposed remedies merit careful attention. He sug- 
gests no ready-made program, and his ideal could develop only as a result of 


intensive and extensive research and experimentation. 
B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


DIFFERENCES IN THE EDUCATION AND ATTITUDES OF EMPLOYED AND UNEM- 
PLOYED YoutH.—Apparently, unemployed youth differ significantly from em- 
ployed youth in fewer respects than most of us would expect. At least, so the 
results of a timely study by Dearborn and Rothney,? of the Harvard Psycho- 
educational Clinic, seem to indicate. Differences in scholastic ability, in school 
attendance, in attitude toward education and various school subjects, and in 
amount of schooling do not seem to be associated closely with the status of em- 
ployment or unemployment. Among the few significant differences are ethnic 
origin, work while attending school, methods of obtaining employment, and 
attendance at educational institutions. 

This report on scholastic and attitudinal backgrounds of unemployed youth 
is based on data concerning 1,360 New England boys and girls included in the 
Harvard Growth Study, for whom the first measurements were recorded in 
1922. They ranged in age from seventeen years and eight months to twenty- 
three years and six months, averaging twenty years and eleven months. With 
respect to occupational classification their fathers differed from the entire popu- 
lation of the United States by falling somewhat more heavily in the semi- 
professional group and in the clerical, skilled trades, and retail business group, 
and less heavily in the agricultural and day-laborer group. The data of greatest 

t Walter F. Dearborn and John W. M. Rothney, Scholastic, Economic, and Social 
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interest perhaps involve 482 individuals distributed as follows: boys—employed 
152, unemployed 93, and total 245; girls—employed 99, unemployed 138, and 
total 237. 

There were available for the investigation intelligence-test scores obtained 
at the ages of eight, twelve, and sixteen; scores on reading and arithmetic stand- 
ard tests obtained at ages of eight and twelve; school marks in both elementary 
and secondary school; objective data on ethnic origin; questionnaire responses 
on extra-curriculum activities and part-time work during school careers; rea- 
sons given for leaving school and X-ray films of right hand and wrist showing 
skeletal changes between seven and nineteen years of age. 

In addition, data on occupational training and plans; employment status; 
and attitudes toward school subjects, education, and existing economic condi- 
tions were obtained by means of a questionnaire. 

The most important conclusions are stated by the authors as follows: 

We can state with assurance that there are no real differences between the employed, 
irregularly employed, and unemployed subjects of our investigation in the following 
characteristics: 


(1) Chronological age. 

(2) City of residence. 

(3) Occupational training, as reported by our subjects. We have not, however, meas- 
ures of how well they were trained. We have only records of the occupational train- 
ing which our subjects think they possess. 

(4) Number of years of high-school training. 

(5) Mean absences from school. 

(6) Mean tardiness while in attendance at school. 

(7) Mean school marks. 

(8) Mean test performance in reading and arithmetic at ages eight and twelve. 

(9) Mean intelligence-test score at ages eight, twelve, sixteen—except in the case of a 
small group of boys employed less than half-time. 

(10) Mean points earned in extra-curriculum activities. 

(11) Mean first-grade teachers’ ratings on fifteen personality characteristics. The dif- 
ferences here are suggestive but not conclusive. 

(12) Subject fields best liked while at school. 

(13) Subject fields thought most valuable while at school. 

(14) Subject fields in which further training is desired. 

(15) Attitude toward education. 

(16) Skeletal development at ages eight, twelve, and sixteen. 

(17) Anthropometric measurements (height and weight) at ages eight, twelve, and 
sixteen. 

We have found significant differences between the employed and unemployed sub- 
jects of our investigation in the following characteristics: 


(1) Ethnic origin—There are a significantly greater number of Italian than North 
European youth without regular employment while a significantly greater number of 
North European extraction are attending school. The whole problem of ethnic group 
differences is so involved that this finding must be considered with great care. There 
is a great deal of overlapping between ethnic groups. 
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(2) Methods of securing employment—The regularly employed people use the public 
employment agency more frequently than any other group. 

(3) Work for remuneration while at school—A considerably greater number of em- 
ployed youth than irregularly employed and unemployed worked for wages while 
attending school. (This finding is not conclusive, due to the fact that there were no 
data available on this point for a large number of cases.) 

(4) Attendance at educational institutions beyond the high-school level—The regu- 

larly employed youth have slightly more training than the irregularly employed and 

unemployed in special training schools at the post-high-school level [pp. 137-38]. 


As an incidental minor correlated investigation, the interrelation between 
father’s occupation and the youth’s occupational choices in junior high school 
and in senior high school was measured by contingency techniques. The reader 
may be left wondering, as was the reviewer, why these data were not employed 
to throw light on the probable relation between occupational level of father 
and the status of being employed or unemployed, particularly in light of the 
following quotation from the conclusions of the study: “The possibility of the 
influence of what our subjects choose to call ‘pull’ and what economists call 
‘nepotism’ in determining who shall be the successful applicant must be con- 
sidered” (p. 140). 

The study contains excellent digests of the most important pertinent in- 
vestigations. It is so written that it can be followed with comparative ease by 
the school man who is not highly trained in statistical methods, and yet it con- 
tains enough statistical detail to permit the expert to evaluate critically the 
data and the techniques employed. 

Hart R. Dovuctass 


University of North Carolina 


THE CoMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ScHOOL.—Conflicts in educa- 
tional theory have served to focus attention in recent years on the compensa- 
tory and the reconstructive roles of the school and of the educator in American 
democracy. A valuable contribution to the growing literature on this problem 
is found in a recent report! which, uniting theory with practice, presents de- 
scriptions of actual programs of social reconstruction now under way. This vol- 
ume is uniquely suggestive and helpful in its statement of some of the recent 
emphases in school-community programs and relations in that it presents rather 
complete accounts of a variety of developments in their actual community 
settings and gives due attention to the philosophical concepts supporting the 
plans. The book has real promise as an aid in pointing the schools away from 
a period of formalism and isolation which is found recurring throughout the 
history of education and which in each case is marked by the decline of the 


* The Community School. Edited by Samuel Everett. Society for Curriculum Study, 
Committee on the Community School. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 
1938. Pp. xii+488. $2.25. 
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school’s effectiveness, if not by the disappearance of the form of school that 
lost its contact with the on-going life-processes. 

The book consists of the following chapters, written by the members of the 
committee: “Principles of Community Learning,” by Kilpatrick; “Developing 
Common Concerns: The Road to Democracy,” by Hullfish; “A Community 
Educational Center,” by Misner; “The School and the Community It Serves,” 
by Pierce; ‘The School as the Center of Community Life in an Immigrant 
Area,” by Covello; ““The Community School in the Rural Scene,” by Sanchez; 
“Developing Community Living among the Indians,” by Hulsizer; “The Com- 
munity Folk School,” by Horton; ‘(Community Schools in Waialua, Hawaii,” 
by Midkiff; ““A Consolidated Laboratory School,’”’ by Tape; “Techniques Used 
in Community Programs,” by Draper; “An Analysis of the Programs,” by 
Everett; and “An Annotated Bibliography,” by Wattenberg. Nine complete 
programs are thus presented from communities which vary widely in size and 
in the character of their populations. 

As would be expected in a book of this type, there is a great deal of variety 
in both belief and emphasis. However, the following ideas or principles find 
most frequent expression in the practices described. (x) All life is edu- 
cative. Therefore the school should encourage and guide the participation of 
its pupils in actual community living. Further, the assigned lesson-recitation 
unit must be supplemented, if not replaced, by a form of instructional unit in- 
volving purposeful facing of real problems, working-out of solutions to these 
problems, acting on the basis of the proposed solutions, and evaluating the out- 
comes of such action. (2) Since the public school should be primarily concerned 
with the improvement of community living, the curriculum should receive its 
orientation from the major aspects of community life. The school should be 
responsible for the education of both children and adults, who should work at 
common problems to the end that the problems of an immediate nature may be 
solved and that a more adequate social intelligence may result. Further, com- 
munity agencies interested in the welfare of the citizens might well approach 
their problems co-operatively. (3) Public education should be founded on, and 
conducted in harmony with, democratic processes and ideals. The develop- 
ment of common concerns among all individuals participating is, therefore, a 
necessity. (4) A new type of teacher, with an enriched and improved training, 
is needed for the task outlined in these programs. 

As a pioneer in an area which is likely to receive increased study and atten- 
tion in the years to come, this book should find many readers among teachers, 
administrators, curriculum workers, and others interested in aiding the Ameri- 
can public school to define its tasks and to face the problems now before it. 
Aspects of some of the plans presented will undoubtedly be modified when they 
are placed in practice; others now in operation remind one of the youngster who 
has grown more rapidly in size than in his powers of co-ordination, control, and 
direction. This result is but natural when new directions are being charted, 
and it is fortunate that the movement can be viewed so completely in the present 
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stage of development. It is to be hoped, however, that many more of these 
schools will develop clear-cut criteria, measurement techniques, and objective 
records which may serve as bases for the further evaluation of their work. 


Gorpon N. MACKENZIE 
University of Wisconsin 


THE EmotionaL Factor 1n Epucation.—Every educator, whether an ad- 
ministrator in a university or a teacher in a nursery school, appreciates the in- 
fluence of psychological factors on the educational process. The popularity of 
educational psychology has increased in the past ten years, and teachers are 
more and more eager to put into use the findings of experimental psychologists. 
Thus far the most important contribution of experimental psychologists has 
been in the field of learning. In the past decade, however, educators have been 
eagerly seeking the results of psychological experimentation in the field of the 
emotions. The increasing interest in guidance and personnel in the schools and 
the realization that children must be skilfully motivated, if they are to learn and 
to mature, have stimulated the production of books and monographs dealing with 
the psychology of the emotions. The latest book in this field' is expressly de- 
signed for the intelligent teacher. It is the outgrowth of an investigation by a 
committee of the American Council on Education, and the author of this report 
is the committee chairman, who did most of the investigative work. 

This book deals with the influence of the emotions on the educative process. 
About two-thirds of the first part of the book is concerned with a review of the 
experimental work on the emotions and on those emotional factors which are 
especially related to the problems of education. Fortunately the author does 
not merely list research reports but has organized the material in such a way 
that even the reader who has had little experience in the field of psychology will 
be able to comprehend the significance of the most complicated experimental 
investigations. The teacher who is not especially acquainted with the work on 
the emotions will obtain an excellent summary of the experimental literature, 
and the reader who has had a great deal of training in psychology will find that 
the material may give him a new perspective on the influence of the emotions 
on behavior. After the report on the experimental material, the author dis- 
cusses the teacher’s function in stimulating proper emotional responses in his 
pupils, the problem of motivating children emotionally, and the problem of 
deviations of emotional normality and their effect on educational development. 

The book is well organized and is clearly written, although the average 
reader may find a little difficulty in the last few chapters because of the many 
unsolved problems discussed. In general, it is a book that no teacher or ad- 
ministrator can afford to overlook. It does not pretend to give the answers to 

* Daniel Alfred Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process. A Report of the Com- 
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the various and complex problems of child development, but it will serve to 
organize in the reader’s mind the experimental material already established and 
will bring to his attention the need for further investigations. 


MANDEL SHERMAN 
University of Chicago 


GUIDANCE FOR THE Everypay Livinc oF YoutH.—Educators and laymen 
are agreed that the school must assume a measure of responsibility for the guid- 
ance of children in the area of personal and social relationships. As to the 
methods of guidance and the grade levels at which it should be given, there is 
less agreement. If it should be undertaken as a phase of the group guidance 
program in the high school, the book by Uhl and Powers* has.a place in the 
school program. As a textbook in “social science,” broadly viewed, it has been, 
in its preparation, used and criticized by teachers of English, social science, 
psychology, public speaking, and guidance classes. It has been prepared with 
the purpose of “providing basic knowledge and principles of personal and social 
adjustment, stated in language that can be understood readily”’ (p. iii). 

The book is divided into five units: I, “Successful Living” defines success 
and suggests how the pupil’s equipment may be utilized in achieving success; 
II, “Social Life in the Modern World” deals with motives for human action and 
the control of these motives and with capitalizing one’s differences from one’s 
fellows; III, “Types of Personal Adjustment” considers techniques of learning, 
reading, study of lessons, and study of people; IV, “Types of Social Adjust- 
ment” considers one’s relations to the home, the school, social institutions, 
and morals and manners; V, “The Development of Social Responsibility” is a 
study of personality, physical and mental hygiene, and character. 

When this volume is analyzed in terms of basic guidance problems, it is 
found that most of the problems of personal and social adjustment are con- 
sidered. For the omission of religion and sex adjustment there is an explanation, 
but no apology. For the omission of anything but a brief mention of boy and 
girl relationships there is, and can be, neither explanation nor apology. Broadly 
speaking, this volume should prove interesting and helpful to young people. 
It recognizes the range of differences of individuals, and it will help all youths 
in self-appraisal. The examples which illustrate the principles in the book are 
both realistic and dramatic. Biography is used to advantage. This reviewer, 
however, resented the first paragraph of the book, which defines success in 
terms of Robert L. (Believe It or Not) Ripley. The following pages, which de- 
fine success more seriously, did not entirely remove the bad taste. 

The aids to the teacher are useful, but they must be supplemented by the 
teacher. The references include many worth-while books for young people and 
a number of the more interesting works for adults, but the teacher will want to 


t Willis L. Uhl and Francis F. Powers, Personal and Social Adjustment: A Text in 
Social Science. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xii+476. $1.40. 
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bring into the class more books for youths and much material from the periodi- 
cals written for young people. The pupil activities require recall and applica- 
tion of the principles studied. The use of cases for case conferences should prove 
helpful for persons who have had some experience with this method. 

For home rooms, for classes in group guidance, as a textbook, or for supple- 
mentary reading in certain English and social-science classes, this volume has 
value. It will fill a broad gap in the school program which most urgently needs 
to be filled. 


Webster Groves High School 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


C. ALDRICH 


Unit ORGANIZATION OF INSTRUCTION IN HicH-ScHOOL BioLocy.—The prob- 
lem of incorporating the main ideas of a science in a single coherent presentation 
has been attacked in a number of ways. One method that has come into promi- 
nence is the arrangement of the content into a number of units, each unit pre- 
sumably centering in a major generalization of science. Two recent publica- 
tions, although different in style, method, and scope, have commonness of pur- 
pose in presenting the materials of instruction in high-school biology in the 
unit form of organization. 

The authors of Experience Units in Biology have developed a study guide, 
or manual, consisting of seven divisions, each specified as an “Experience 
Group.” The experience groups are called: (1) “The Distribution of Life on 
the Earth,” (2) “Building a Museum,” (3) “Life’s Fascinating Machines,” (4) 
“The Human State,” (5) “The Battle of Life,” (6) “Nature’s Reserve Bank,” 
and (7) ‘Passing Life Along.” Each group is divided into one or more activity 
units. A general objective is postulated for each experience group. An activity 
unit is introduced by a special title and by the statement of the objective and is 
followed by a list of procedures indicating the activities to be performed. Both 
real and vicarious experiences are engaged in, with the latter type dominant. 
Each unit is followed by a rather comprehensive list of sources from which the 
pupil is to obtain information basic to the activity. Provision for individual 
instruction and individual differences is aimed at by directing the pupil to com- 
plete specified activities first and then to complete as many as possible of two 
other groups of activities. At the end of each unit a vocabulary list is given, 
each term of which the pupil is asked to use in a sentence that is not a definition. 
There is also a summary of essentials supposed to have been derived from the 
unit. 

The authors of High School Biology? have developed a general course in 


tJ. Frank Faust and George R. Biecher, Experience Units in Biology. Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: Stackpole Sons, 1938. Pp. x-+-404. $1.60. 
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biology organized on the unit plan, each of the nine units embodying a broad 
biological principle, as is indicated by the titles: (1) “Man is one of millions 
of kinds of living things.” (2) “There is unity among all living things.” (3) 
“Living things and their environment are ever changing.” (4) “All living things 
have the same problems.” (5) “Nutritional relationships establish a balance in 
nature.” (6) ‘Living things relate themselves to their environment.” (7) ‘““Repro- 
duction is race preservation.” (8) ‘Reproduction is the basis of race changes.” 
(9) ‘‘“Human progress is a biological phenomenon.” Each unit is introduced by 
a number of thought-provoking questions and is concluded by a list of review 
questions and a list of proposed activities for the pupil. An excellent selection 
of illustrative photographs and diagrams or charts has been made for each 
unit. 

Pure academic biology has been linked up with its human aspects; that is, 
the question of human population is linked up with animal and plant ecology 
and, similarly, plant and animal genetic and eugenic principles with problems 
of human inheritance. It has been well shown that science is an integral part 
of social and economic life. An unusually thorough treatment has been given 
of the biology of reproduction, heredity, and variations and their significance 
in relation to man. Another significant discussion is that of the biological prob- 
lems of today. To present a thorough treatment of a biological principle appar- 
ently requires the introduction of some technical discussion. For pupils of the 
age of those who usually study biology, this technical treatment will introduce 
difficulty, but, in the reviewer’s opinion, this difficulty is not sufficient justifica- 
tion for eliminating the discussion. Without this treatment the understanding 
is likely to be superficial. High-school students of biology will be likely to find 
some parts of this book difficult, but a competent teacher will not find this 
obstacle formidable. 

These two volumes should receive favorable reception by secondary-school 
teachers of biology. Experience Units in Biology will appeal to those teachers 
who by experience and training are able to plan and execute individualization 
of instruction to the extent implied in the use of the volume. However, teach- 
ers of this caliber will probably wish to make modifications in accordance with 
their educational judgments and to outline their own procedures. Even so, 
this volume will afford excellent suggestions. It would be fundamental in the 
pursuit of the plan of this book that adequate library facilities be a part of the 
biology classroom and laboratory. High School Biology will appeal to teachers 
of biology who appreciate the importance of a scholarly treatment of biological 
problems even at the high-school level. They will recognize the difficulty of 
some of the materials for high-school pupils, but this difficulty will only point 
out more clearly their function as teachers. 

PALMER O. JOHNSON 


University of Minnesota 
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